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PALESTINE 


HE atmosphere of suppressed hysteria which exists in Palestine, 
following the latest and worst terrorist outrage—which 
probably cost the lives of 123 people in Jerusalem on Monday— 
is the worst possible atmosphere in which to pursue the search for a 
peaceful political settlement. It must be dispelled, and the best 
way to do it is to remove as quickly as possible those Jewish terrorist 
elements who have pursued their murderous business almost without 
interruption for many months and who may even now be preparing 
devilries even worse than the dynamiting of the British headquarters 
in the King David Hotel. The British authorities are pursuing that 
end with the support of all enlightened opinion but without that 
full material co-operation of the whole Jewish community in 
Palestine which alone can ensure full success. That community had 
sufficient control and discipline to conduct a successful strike through- 
out the country on July 17th and it should therefore not be beyond 
its powers to deny all countenance and shelter to the members of 
the terrorist organisations, including the Irgun Vai Leumi who 
have admitted their responsibility for the latest act of violence. 
But delay will be fatal. The Irgun is already a very numerous body 
and there is little doubt that it is being continually recruited from 
illegal immigrants from Europe. The Jewish Agency has called upon 
the community “to rise up against these abominable outrages.” If 
that call were effectively answered, every active terrorist would be 
in custody in a matter of weeks. But the very sincerity of the call 
itself is made doubtful by the revelation in the White Paper issued 
on Wednesday that some officials of the Agency have had dealings 
with the Hagana, and that the Hagana in turn has co-operated with 
theIrgun. Clearly one necessary step is a vindication of the Agency’s 
responsibility, which means the removal of some of its members. 
But that alone will not solve the Palestine question. The 
very elements which deplore most loudly the senseless pursuit of 
violence are themselves organising a campaign of passive resistance 
which can be equally fatal to reason and good government. The first 
step towards a right solution, since neither Jews nor Arabs are willing 
to take it themselves, must be taken by the British Government, 
as the mandatory authority, with the advice of the conference now 
Proceeding in London between British officials and representatives 
of President Truman’s Cabinet Committee on Palestine. It is 
reported that this committee is trying to find a middle way between 
the present regime and outright partition, which was rejected by 
the Anglo-American Commission last May. It is turning to a 
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federal solution, which would allot a large degree of autonomy to 
separate Arab and Jewish provinces and reserve certain powers, 
such as defence and communications, to a federal government in 
which the British would participate. Now in the first place the fact 
that the Anglo-American Commission rejected partition does not 
settle anything. Nor can the recommendation of a federal regime 
by the present committee—if that is what it does recommend in 
the end—remove the difficulties of such a regime. It assumes that 
there are certain important subjects on which Jews and Arabs can 
co-operate harmoniously—an assumption for which the evidence 
grows less every day. But there is this to be said for partition and 
federation alike—that if the attempt is made to admit 100,000 more 
Jews into Palestine, and if they all have to be packed into the 
Jewish province alone, the absurdity of the suggestion will become 
even more patent than it is now. 


The Crisis in Coal 


The debate on coal in the House of Commons on Wednesday was 
profoundly disturbing. Major Lloyd George, the last Minister of 
Fuel, told the House that his advisers warned him that a reserve stock 
of 10,000,000 tons was below the safety level. Mr. Shinwell’s figures 
showed that we should end the coming winter with less than 
5,000,000 tons in hand. While consumption, mainly by gas and 
electricity undertakings, is increasing heavily (partly because house- 
holders short of coal turn to these available substitutes) production 
shows no increase worth considering. -The Minister believes that 
with luck we shall just scrape through the winter, but the alarming 
fact is that scraping through means just satisfying the needs of home 
consumers, the export trade being brought to a virtual standstill 
because there is nothing to export. The effect of that on our power 
to purchase abroad is immense. Nor is the prospect of any im- 
provement in the situation very hopeful. There may be some sub- 
stitution of fuels—the G.W.R. is converting more locomotives to 
oil—better machinery (which we are not importing in adequate 
volume) may improve opencast production, a few Poles may be en- 
listed for the mines, the industry may in various ways be made 
more attractive and the drain of labour away from it checked 
thereby. What emerges before all things from Wednesday’s debate 
is the extent to which the welfare of the country depends on the 
department over which Mr. Shinwell presides. Its operations pro- 
vide little ground for confidence yet. 
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Trade Talks with Argentina 


Considerable confusion shrouds the progress—or retrogression— 
of the Anglo-Argentine financial and trade negotiations now taking 
place in Buenos Aires. Statements, and denial of statements, made 
by General Peron and others which reach this country merely 
underline the difficulties that beset the negotiators. For instance, 
General Peron is reported as having made a speech to his supporters 
in the Chamber of Deputies in which he stated (1) that the Runciman- 
Roca Treaty would not be renewed, (2) that Argentina would notyse 
frozen funds to buy worn-out materials—a reference to the possible 
purchase by his Government of the British-owned railways, (3) that 
after August 2oth the price of steers would be increased to 600 pesos 
(approximately £40) instead of the 200 pesos paid under the price- 
arrangement of the Runciman-Roca agreement. So far so bad, bu 
a few days later Dr. Decker, president of the Peronista bloc in the 
Chamber of Deputies, issued a formal denial that the General had 
mentioned railways in his speech, an announcement which coincided 
with the news that British shareholders were to pay £750,000 as a 
temporary settlement of the railway strike, while further negotiations 
were pending. Finally it was learned that Argentina proposed to 
convert its present banking balance in London, amounting to 
£125,000,000 sterling, into a long-term loan with interest not exceed- 
ing 2} per cent. per annum. It has been indicated that this proposal 
is unacceptable to Britain. One fact that emerges fairly clearly from 
the recent statements of General Peron is Argentina’s determined 
adoption of the policy of fishing for what it can catch in the murky 
waters that divide the big three. It is to be hoped that this phase 
will be succeeded by a more constructive one. . Argentina’s interest 
in continued trade with this country is at least as great as ours. 


The Law and the Press 


It must be a long time since a Law Officer of the Crown talked so 
much nonsense in public as the Attorney-General, discussing the 
threadbare question of the Press, has thought suitable papulum for a 
Battersea election audience. Sir Hartley Shawcross contended 
himself with wild and wholesale denunciation, in which he included 
specifically one well-known Sunday paper, which he had subse- 
quently to admit that he never read, and his condemnation of such 
malpractices as suppression or distortion of the facts was unsup- 
ported, if published reports are to be relied on, by a single concrete 
example. Such deliverances go far to confirm the impression that 
a resolution passed by the National Union of Journalists on condi- 
tions in the newspaper world is being used by Labour politicians 
as a convenient instrument against papers which criticise Labour 
policy to some purpose. Mr. Morrison’s reply to an N.U.J. deputa- 
tion on Monday left the question whether the Government is to 
initiate an enquiry into the ownership and conduct of the Press 
open. To concede it would be to throw a sop to the back-benchers, 
and so far as can be seen would do neither good nor harm. Every- 
thing anyone can want to know about the ownership of the principal 
national papers can be discovered from the Stock Exchange Year 
Book and the share-regisiers at Somerset House, and whatever 4 
Royal Commission on any similar body might elicit could, as the 
Attorney-General himself admitted, lead to no legal, or for that 
matter, legislative action. An enquiry at a moment when existing 
papers can change hands but, owing to paper shortage, no new paper 
can be started, would be singularly untimely. However, no reputable 
paper need oppose an enquiry if it gives anyone satisfaction. 


The Health Bill’s Progress 

The National Health Insurance Bill will have passed out of the 
hands of the House of Commons before this week ends. It is an 
inevitable consequence of the present legislative congestion that a 
measure of the first importance to every citizen should have had to 
be argued out by a fraction of the House of Commons in a Standing 
Committee whose proceedings are reported most inadequately in the 
Press. The reappearance of the Bill on the floor of the House this 
week was marked by unsuccessful attempts to carry amendments 
which the Minister had already rejected upstairs. Two of the most 
important concerned the delegation by County Councils of many of 
the powers under the Bill to non-county boroughs, and with the 
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annexation of the endowments of voluntary hospitals. In regard 
the latter the Minister has made one concession in agreeing i 
t 


Hospital Management Committees (responsible for a single : 
or a group) may hold gifts or legacies in future ; his refusal 
permit the retention of existing endowments, a decision as imna; 
as unjust, is the worst blot on the Bill. As to delegation, Mr. Bevan 
insisted that disputes, which he would be called on to adjudicate. 
between County Councils and non-county borough claimants Would 
make it impossible to bring the Bill into operation at the appointed 
date. A suggestion by Mr. Willink that the delegation might be 
limited to boroughs with over 60,000 or 70,000 inhabitants Was 
unfortunately not followed up. The Health Bill differs little in jts 
final from its original form. What change there is has improved % 
and though room for considerable improvement remains, ™ 
operation should benefit the health, and consequently the productivity 
of the country substantially. , 


to 


Bread Rationing Begins 

The majority of bakers and purchasers have by now accepted 
bread-rationing as a disagreeable necessity. It was to be expectes 
that there should have been some dislocation in the trade last wee. 
end. Unlike other rationing schemes this had been heralded }y 
months of discussion, swelled by some irresponsible Press warnings: 
and peopie had had time to grow anxious. The waste caused by 
housewives who bought up far more bread than they needed migh 
have been prophesied. So might the public’s early wariness 
buying cake, so that retailers had supplies left on their hands. Up 
to now the average consumer has had little idea how much bread he 
eats, and housewives had to find out how they stood before they 
used coupons for other foods. The new scheme is complicated by 
special difficulties. It is dealing with a highly perishable as well s 
indispensable product—and not one product only since it includes 
cake and flour. In spite of some defects, such as the over-high valu 
of coupon units, it is on the whole ingenious and fair; and al» 
elastic with its arrangement for the exchange of BU with “ points” 
coupons. But it will hit the poorest and busiest people most heavily 
since bread is cheap and provides an uncooked meal ; and it puss 
one more burden on to a weary public. This country could not have 
continued to enjoy unlimited bread while others starved. Man 
consciences, uneasy for a long time, are feeling relief that we ar 
making a mational effort to prevent waste. But the scheme i 
justified only so long as the interim between harvests makes 
necessary, and the best news about it so far is that it may not & 
necessary for long. 


World Health Organisation 

It is sufficiently clear that preventive medicine has important 
international aspects. To say the least, some uniformity of action 
is desirable if the measures taken by particular countries are no 
to be counteracted or rendered only partially effective by the differ- 
ing practice or lower standards of others. It is also widely know 
that the Health Office was one of the more successful institution 
of the League of Nations. Consequently it is surprising that tk 
setting up of a new World Health Organisation in New York @ 
Monday was hardly noticed in British daily papers. Representative 
of fifty-one nations signed the constitution of the new organisation 
and sixteen others are expected to follow. Most significantly th 
signatories included the Soviet Union which, after losing a fight 
against the possible admission of Spain, nevertheless went on © 
join. This is the first of the specialised agencies of the United 
Nations which it has joined. The discussions leading up to tht 
agreement have been extraordinarily thorough and the constitt- 
tion, at the outset, recognises the right of every human being © 
health, which it defines as “a state of complete physical, mental, 
and social well-being and not merely the absence of disease or i 
firmity.” The signatories agree to observe common rules on sanitaty 
and quarantine laws; the naming of diseases, causes of death and 
public health practices; standards and procedures for diagnosis; 
marketing of pharmaceutical products; and advertising am 
labelling drugs. By this fundamental measure of agreement th 
doctors have set an example to the politicians. 
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THE 


HE Peace Conference that meets next week in Paris will differ 
fundamentally from its historic predecessor of 1919. Then 
peace was concluded with Germany alone (for the treaty with 
Austria came months after the Peace Conference proper had 
ended). This time peace with Germany will not be even discussed. 
That supreme task wil! come later, probably years later. At Paris 
in August it is the fate only of Italy, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Finland that will be decided ; even Albania is not on 
the Conference agenda. In such circumstances the Paris Conference 
ossesses only a limited importance and is marked by only limited 
possibilities. That fact has determined the character of the British 
Delegation which, by contrast with the impressive phalanx of 1919, 
consists only of the Foreign Secretary, one other Cabinet Minister 
Mr. Alexander) inexperienced in foreign affairs, and two under- 
secretaries. That, however, will suffice, for apart from the fact that 
the issues to be decided are of secondary importance the ground 
this time has been prepared in advance with a thoroughness rot 
go much as attempted before the conference after the first world 
war met. The Big Four of 1946 have laboured indomitably, with 
the result that, whereas the delegations to the full conference in 1919 
met in bewilderment and uncertainty, the delegates on their way to 
Paris today will have marked and learned the drafts of each of the 
five projected treaties before they get there. In that respect 1946 
has the advantage over 1919. And so it has in one other. Then 
there was no general international organisation in existence. The 
League of Nations was being built up brick by brick while the 
articles of the main treaty were being argued and adopted. Today 
U.N.O. is in being, together—which is hardly less important—with 
its ancillary instruments, military, financial, economic and social, as 
well as the Food and Agriculture and the Health Organisations. 
That is of no small moment in enabling the peacemakers at many 
points to bridge the gulf between the temporary and the permanent. 
The outline of the coming settlement is generally familiar, for as 
the Foreign Ministers of the four chief Allied Powers pursued 
their contentions at London or Paris they did from time to time 
reach agreements which in sum provide the material for the 
treaties with the various enemy States. That with Italy is in many 
ways the most important, and its nature has been clearly fore- 
shadowed. As an ex-enemy State she loses her African colonies 
and her sovereignty over Venezia Giulia and Trieste, and she sur- 
renders to Greece the Dodecanese islands which she should never 
have possessed. As a converted sinner and a co-belligerent sie 
is allowed to retain the Southern Tyrol, which she should never 
have possessed either. Most of her fleet is to be given to various 
Allied Powers or sunk, her army is to be limited to 250,000 men, 
and her air force reduced to negligible proportions. The demands 
on her in the matter of reparations will no doubt be considered 
further at Paris before the figures are inserted in the treaty. Her 
lot will be hard, but it is arguable that it should be hard. The 
treachery—paralleled nowhere out of Germany—of her aggression 
on Greece and France—is not to be disposed of on the plea that 
they were the work of the regime which the Italy of today has 
repudiated and denounced. For the crimes of that regime some 
nation has to pay, and to the question whether it should be the 
countries assailed by Mussolini or the country of Mussolini there 
can be only one answer. But the full settlement with Italy is not 
complete yet. At the last Paris Meeting the four Foreign Ministers 
agreed in the end on the future of Trieste, the chief and most 
welcome feature of which was the internationalisation of the port 
and a certain surrounding area under U.N.O. This plainly is the 
only practicable solution, and the experience of the Free City of 
Danzig, where special adverse factors predominated throughout, 
should not be allov ed to prejudice it. 
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between two rival claimants this one has aroused the furious 
antagonism of both. Neither, of course, was represented when the 
Big Four reached conclusions, but at the coming conference 
Yugoslavia will be, and nothing can prevent her from giving her 
views vigorous expression. Whether Italy—not, of course, a mem- 
ber of the Conference—will be allowed an equal opportunity 
remains to be decided. To yield in any material respect to either 
will be fatal. If any change is to be made it should be in the 
direction of more internationalisation, not less. The Four, having 
reached agreement after infinite argument dare not go back on it. 
They can only go forward from it. 

About the four other treaties there is less to be said. The agree- 
ment reached so far regarding them is based frankly on the recog- 
nition that in that zone of Europe which Russia has marked out 
as her sphere of influence Russia cannot be opposed beyond a 
certain point. Her troops occupied all four countries, and no one 
else has the power or the intention to overrule her there. That 
position is utterly unsatisfactory, but what cannot be changed must 
sooner or later be accepted, and instability would only be per- 
petuated by a refusal by Britain and America to sign the kind of 
treaties that Russia desires. They have not refused, and the 
treaties will be signed, even though undertakings such as those 
regarding the inclusion of Opposition Ministers in the Bulgarian 
Cabinet are being openly disregarded or stultified. The hope of 
improvement lies in other than the political sphere—and the recent 
discussions at Paris have confined themselves to politics far too 
closely. The outstanding characteristic of Europe today is not 
political unsettlement but starvation, and an economic settlement 
is at least as important as a political, though without the second 
the first will not be possible. A glance at the chapter headings of 
the Treaty of Versailles gives some indication of what the settle- 
ment with the five States to be dealt with at Paris must include, 
notably in regard to prohibitions and restrictions and the regime 
of ports, waterways and railways, to which must today be added 
airways. ‘To get trade flowing back into normal channels every 
conceivable effort must be exerted. The aim will never be fully 
attained, for Russia, by establishing a firm hold on the industries 
of countries like Hungary, has turned much of those countries’ 
output in a new direction. Mr. Bevin will need to take a firm 
stand in defence of British oil interests in Rumania and mining 
interests in Yugoslavia (which is, of course, not an enemy but at 
present an extremely anti-British country). The timber contract 
just signed between Great Britain and Rumania is a welcome sign. 
The Western Powers must press vigorously for the inclusion in 
the Eastern treaties of provisions that will facilitate, not impede, 
such transactions. 

But over all this larger issues impend. The inclusion of this or 
that type of clause in the Hungarian and Rumanian treaties and the 
rest is a small matter compared with the question whether as a 
result of these discussions, and the much more important ones con- 
cerning Germany, Europe is to be split in half. What effect the 
advent of new negotiations at Paris will have is not to be confidently 
predicted. It is certain that men of the calibre of Mr. Mackenzie 
King and other Dominion representatives are not coming merely to 
sit silent, and they may be counted on to bring fresh minds to pro- 
blems which they can approach with more détachment than the 
tired statesmen of Europe. They will not form a bloc, even with 
Great Britain. The emergence of a Russian bloc, including Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, is more probable, though the 
Czech delegates will certainly do all they can to act as bridge 
between east and west. It may be that the fate of the countries that 
are being formally discussed will depend on the fate of the country 
that is not, for if, almost beyond all hope, a unified administration 
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of Germany can be agreed on, that achievement, signifying as it 
would a new co-operation between Russia and her Allies, would 
create a new atmosphere at Paris. That major question is hanging 
in the balance. At the moment when American proposals for 
joint economic action in British and American zones, failing the 
complete economic unification provided for in the Potsdam agree- 
ment is under immediate discussion in London, Russia herself 
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appears to have proposed the opening of quadripartite discussions 
on the larger issue. What that may portend is not yet plain, The 
report needs to be both confirmed and clarified. It may be one 
more example of a Russian capitulation to reason at the eleventy 
hour. Mr. Bevin is known to be by no means hopeless of such 
developments. There is no one who will not pray that he will prove 
right. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


CAN only draw a very tentative moral here about the by-elections, 

for the reason that North Battersea, which may be the best 
indicator of the three, is only just beginning to poll as this is written. 
Pontypool tells very little indeed. Labour, it is true, has lost 5,000 
votes, but the majority last time—over 19,000—was so great that 
there was clearly no need for any special exertion ; the Conservative 
vote was increased by less than 100. Bexley is a very different matter. 
To have reduced the majority there by close on 10,000, and come 
within less than 2,000 of winning the seat was a notable achieve- 
ment on the Conservative candidate’s part. . There was a real swing 
here, but whether it denoted any solid shift of opinion, or merely a 
temporary discontent with bread-rationing, can be better determined 
when the Battersea result is known. Even if the Government loses 
Battersea the outstanding fact in the political situation is the absence 
of any marked reaction against the verdict of last July. You may 
like that or not like it—personally I don’t like it, for the present 
disparity between the strength of the Government and the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons is a bad thing, whatever the Govern- 
ment’s colour—but the fact is inescapable. After a full year of 
controversial legislation like the Mines Nationalisation Act and the 
National Health Service Bill it is remarkable that that situation should 
exist. There is a good deal more to be said about it, but it would 
take too much space here. 

* * . oe 

The Methodists seem to me to be a little unduly disturbed because 
the B.B.C. and the Press gave prominence to an assertion made at the 
Methodist Conference that “the Methodist Church is slowly dying 
out; in ten years we are 83,000 fewer ”—this in the course of a 
discussion on a reported decrease of 5,902 in Church membership 
during the year. It was obviously right to give it prominence. 
The fact that a member of the Conference should make such a state- 
ment is clearly of importance, exaggerated though the statement may 
be. A fall in the membership of religious bodies is, of course, no 
new story, and a drop of 6,000 out of three-quarters of a million is no 
great matter. Pure religion and undefiled does not necessarily depend 
on membership of an organised Church, but there can be few persons 
convinced of the truth of the Christian religion who do not realise 
the importance of association in worship and in the practical work 
of a religious community. A fall in Church membership is not to be 
dismissed with the facile and inaccurate assertion that there are more 
good Christians outside the Churches than in them. 

* * * + 

If Mr. Bevin can really get rid of passports and visas he will reap 
much gratitude, but I doubt whether it is wise to be too precipitate. 
In a completely unsettled Continent, where many countries are 
extremely anxious, for good reasons, to prevent an indiscriminate 
influx of immigrants, some documentary check on movements is really 
necessary. However, the real trouble is not passports—which are 
too much maligned—but visas. A passport, once acquired, is good 
for five years and is almost indispensable as a proof of identity for 
all sorts and purposes (c.g., claiming a ration-card or a registered 
letter or cashing a letter of credit) when travelling abroad. The real 
nuisance is trailing round the consulates of the countries you want 
to visit to collect visas. If visas were abolished no one need worry 
much about passports. 

* * . * 

A much more expert appreciation of Sir Alan Herbert’s admirable 
“Big Ben” than I am capable of appears (I believe) in another 
column. Here I only submit one comment. My enjoyment of the 
show was great, but it would have been greater if I could have 
heard the words of the songs and choruses better. Reference to the 


libretto afterwards showed that I had missed something like half 
It may have been partly the acoustics of the theatre, it may hate 
been my own hardness of hearing and mental perception, but it 
was certainly in part lack of effort by both singers and chorus tp 
make themselves clearly understood. This may be a common com. 
plaint, but it is a singularly irritating one to the audience. Tribute 
must be paid to the fidelity of the House of Commons scenes, they are 
naturally attracting“a considerable number of M.P.’s to the Adelphi, 
The Speaker has been there ; so have many Ministers ; so has the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, who observed his stage-double with interest ; and 
Mr. Churchill will have seen the show before Sunday. Incidentally, 
I should like to know where Sir Alan found the ideal name for his 
riverside tavern, “ The Barge Aground ”—ideal because the hostelry 
was kept by the King’s bargemaster. It is no use asking Sir Alan 
himself, for he can’t remember where he first heard of such an inn. 
* * + . 

I am glad that Mr. Ashley Courtenay, who confers benefits op 
holiday-making humanity by recommending hotels to it, has got out 
a 1946 edition of his quite invaluable travellers’ guide Let’s Halt 
Awhile. (To save stamps and trouble, let me mention that it can 
be got for 6s. from Messrs. Simpkin Marshall, Rossmore Court, 
N.W.1.) Having spent many pleasant hours in the past in studying 
the attractions of hotels that I should like to go to and never shall, 
I am glad to find a good many new inclusions in this 1946 edition. 
It makes all the difference to be told not merely what a hotel charges 
and whether h. & c. is installed, but something about its character, 
about the host and hostess, about the country it is in and various 
other incidentals. All this is here, with even occasional subtle 
indications that though a particular town is the right thing for a 
lot of people it may not exactly suit you. Everything, of course, 
depends on whether advice of this kind is really disinterested. I 
have gocd reason to believe that in this case it is. Many houses that 
would like to be in Mr, Courtenay‘s book are not there. 

* * * * 

No other member of the House of Commons—I think this can be 
said without exception—would be universally mourned as Mr. 
Maxton. To call him that, incidentally, is a mere concession to 
convention ; no one ever spoke of him as anything but Jimmy 
Maxton. The present Parliament saw little of him—his illness passed 
into its acute stage too soon for that—but he was there long enough 
for his picturesque, cadaverous figure, with the deep eyes and the 
flowing hair, at the corner of the front bench below the gangway on 
the Opposition side to be permanently imprinted on every M.P.’s 


memory. Never did revolutionary look more the character, and 
never was revolutionary more lovable. Never, moreover, was 


revolutionary a better House of Commons man, and never was House 

of Commons man a. more notable speaker. With the possible 

exception of Mr. Churchill—and their styles were so different as to 

be hardly comparable—he was the outstanding orator in the last 

House. If ever any biography deserved to be written, and written 

well, it is Jimmy Maxton’s. David Kirkwood, I think, could do it. 
* * * : 

Some appointments, ecclesiastical and otherwise, are commonplace, 
some are definitely interesting. The acceptance of a canonry 4t 
Westminster and the Rectorship of St. Margaret’s by Canon Charles 
Smyth, of Corpus, Cambridge, is of the latter order, for Canon 
Smyth is a distinctly interesting personality. He is a sound his- 
rorian and a pungent and forcible writer, as the columns of this 
journal have more than once borne witness ; I drew attez<ion her 
last year to a very striking Lent book from his pen, Friendship wuh 
Christ. JANUS. 
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NLY a prolonged visit by a highly experienced traveller in 

astern Europe could do justice to the present condition of 
Caechoslovakia—key State as it is in interpreting Western and 
fastern culture and points of view. But a few impressions after an 
intensive study of Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia for two hospitable 
weeks may have its value. Czechoslovakia is in a category all its 
own among the countries that lie within the Russian orbit. It is 
tue that pictures of Benes and Stalin (sometimes Masaryk is added) 
appear in all the nationalised factories, that the hammer and sickle 
emblem is widely evident, that the Mayors—actually chairmen of 
local committees—in almost every city visited are Communist, that 

portfolios in the new Government (Interior, Information, Finance 
and Internal Trade) are held by Communists, who gained 39 per 
cent. of the votes in the recent election. It may even be that an 
undue proportion of exports is directed to Russia. But it is also 
tue that three other parties between them polled 61 per cent. of 
the votes, that the elections were fairly held, that a National Coalition 
Government has been formed with a joint programme agreed by 
all parties, that no Russian soldiers were visible except some 5,000 
offcers and men recuperating in some of the larger hotels at Karlovy 
Vary, that the Central Government repudiated one or two recent 
attempts at mob law when the Communists tried to overturn local 
appointments” duly made by the various politica] parties. It is 
perhaps worth mentioning the exact form this mob law took at 
Olomouc and Pilsen. The procedure adopted was to call out the 
workers in nationalised industries, and in mass parades and demonstra- 
tions to use the strike for political reasons to reinstate a Communist 
as Mayor against the declared appointments of the political groups. 

The most important recent event is the formation of the National 
Government and the two-year programme, with its insistence on 
stepping up production, its emphasis on freedom of speech, con- 
situtional rights, unity of the Republic, and friendship with Britain, 
America and France as well as Russia. One phrase is worth re- 
peating: “ The bureaucratic and police system of State administra- 
tion must disappear from our public life for ever.” In the ensuing 
debate, part of which I heard, this point was hammered home by 
many speakers. For example, Dr. Chytel, M.P. (Catholic People’s 
Party) said, “ Constitutional adjustment of the rights and liberties 
of the citizen will need more attention than it has received up to 
now.” Dr. Krazino, M.P. (National Socialist Party), said, “ Any 
restriction of liberties by police measures is alien to us.and a typically 
undemocratic phenomenon.” Dr. John, M.P. (Social Democratic 
Party), said, “ We must create a special individual type of demo- 
cacy.” Again, Dr. Benes himself on a recent tour declared, 
“Democracy means discussion: the new democracy will be politically 
free and humanitarian.” This is the Janguage of Masaryk himself. 

It may be asked: Why a National Government and why an agreed 
programme of two years’ reform? ‘To answer these questions one 
must go back to Munich and the years of the German Protectorate. 
What has happened in the last eight years to this gallant Central 
European democracy? First and most important, it has been occu- 
pied and humiliated ; secondly, the actual liberation was performed 
by Russians ; and, thirdly, its intellectual life has been mutilated 
and thousands of professors, teachers, and journalists (many Jews 
have been executed or imprisoned. From the University of Prague, 
which has been closed for six years, fifty full professors have been 
executed ; out of five-hundred teachers in Moravska-Ostrava, forty- 
one were executed and fifty imprisoned. These facts alone explain 
much that has happened in the last eighteen months and much that 
is happening now. Czechoslovakia is admittedly in a strongly 
nationalist mood, and litthe wonder. The longer view might ques- 
tion the wholesale expulsion of Germans—even though the mechanics 
of camps and transportation are now above reproach—but few Czechs 
could be found to take the longer view, even though labour shortage 
is becoming the most acute economic question. Occupation and its 
after-effects are written everywhere. It is true that the Skoda and 
Bata works suffered some fifty per cent. damage; that Moronska 
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Ostrava and Karlovy Vary had their share of bombing; that pock- 
marked houses and farms can be seen in many other places ; but all 
this can be restored and, indeed, is being miraculously restored. 

Other things affecting the mind and. the body will take a genera- 
tion to obliterate. The intellectual isolation, the absence of books, 
the sad physical condition of many schoolchildren—these and more 
imponderable assaults on the spirit will need long and patient heal- 
ing. If I could dare to counsel British public opinion, whether 
on the Left or the Right, it would be to show patience in all dealing 
with this gallant country. [It is too soon to pronounce any dogmatic 
opinion on the experiments in nationalisation. In the majority of 
industries the German, Hungarian or Jewish owners of concerns 
are no longer alive, and the State has stepped into the ownership. 
In a few large industries British, American or Swedish owners are 
awaiting their terms of compensation. Production is improving, 
but serious problems need solution, especially in the coal areas. 
Foreign trade is only about one-sixth of pre-war, and when 
U.N.R.R.A. ceases this year there will be little reserve to buy food- 
stuffs and raw material which are required to rebuild export trades. 
Hence again the two-year plan and the insistence on work. 

It is, however, on the cultural side that our closest links can and 
must be made. The problem of East or West has existed for the 
Czechs since the tenth century, and therefore is no new dilemma. 
However Europe may be divided, the Czechs, with their national 
heroes, Huss, Comenius and Masaryk, belong to the moral, political, 
cultural and religious traditions of Western European civilisation, 
to the Bible, Greek philosophy and Roman law. Which way, then, 
is this Slavonic country with a thousand-year-old Western tradition 
to go 2? Only a Czechoslovakian is entitled to answer so fundamental 
a question. For my part, I fervently hope that nationalism will 
remain, mellowed by time and experience. I hope democracy will 
remain, enlisting new forms and economic experiments, but pre- 
serving the essential unity of the Republic. I hope above all that 
Czechoslovak culture will flower again and contribute much to 
European civilisation. The sturdy peasant life, the matchless songs 
and dances, the warm friendship and care for children and aged, 
these and other characteristics are part of a way of life which must 
appeal to any sensitive British traveller. Nor is it an accident that 
gallant Czech soldiers and airmen have made happy homes for over 
a thousand English girls. Anyone who has talked with these young 
wives in different parts of Czechoslovakia must know that the 
bonds of friendship between our two countries have no firmer 
champions. 

Czechoslovakia is not democratic in our sense; it is half-way 
between two conceptions. Indeed, not a few Czech soldiers who 
umongst us during the war sighed for what they called a 
greater freedom they had known. But they, of course, are the very 
men who should stay to help rebuild the new Republic. There 
are a score of threads binding our two cultures together, clubs and 
societies, soldiers and their wives, and a supreme opportunity for 
the British Council. One of our most sensitive poets and critics, 
Edwin Muir, is head of the British Institute ; this summer he and 
his wife are conducting most successful courses in English for 
teachers and students. The best British films have a wide following. 
The demand for British books, for medical journals, for the English 
language is widespread. The schools have got their own Butler 
Act, but could do with more of our freedom and flexibility. The 
University of Prague, which used to have 12,000 students, now has 
30,000. Our universities could do much to help their friends in 
Prague, Brno, Bratislava and Olomouc. There is every desire to 
turn back on German methods and edopt more the tutorial system 
associated with Oxford and Cambridge. Here, then, is a priceless 
opportunity. Czechoslovakia has no need of more politics from the 
outside, whether Left or Right. She needs understanding and 
patience from liberal and humanitarian Britain, sane counsel after 
six years’ nightmare. Her ties with Russia are inevitable and 
enduring ; her links with the West must be forged anew. 
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By WILFRED ROBERTS, M.P. 
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WEEK in a ruined city is too long to examine the ruins and 

too short to found a claim to be an expert on the political, 
economic or social customs of the country. The ruin of Warsaw 
as a city is complete. In Stalingrad the buildings were more com- 
pletely levelled to the ground; in Warsaw the acres of buildings 
stand as skeletons, While in Berlin there is a feeling of hopelessness, 
the people of Warsaw are very much alive. I felt a little critical 
that, while even eighteen months ago in Russia rebuilding was 
making great progress, little is being done in Warsaw; but I was 
told that the Poles have a mission in America learning the American 
ideas of mechanised building, and, probably rightly, have postponed 
any big attempt to resurrect their capital pending the machinery 
and the knowledge. Moreover, they have other economic tasks— 
transport, their docks, their coal mines and so on. 


I arrived the day before the Referendum, and the Government 
propaganda for three “ Yes’s ” caught"my eve first on the aerodrome. 
Thereafter there could be no doubt left, I imagine, in anybody’s 
mind that the Government was in favour of voting three times 
“Yes.” Only, it appeared from the pesters, did one man recommend 
anything else, and this, strangely enough, was Mr. Winston Churchill 
—and possibly also a sinister symbolic figure from the Polish under- 
ground of reaction. I was told that all the Government’s propaganda 
was done at the expense of the taxpayer. Extensive enquiries by 
British and American journalists and other independent persons 
foretold, however, that a large proportion of the population intended 
at any rate to vote “No” to the first question, about the abolition 
of the Senate, following Mikolajczyk’s policy. Mikolajczyk, a Vice- 
Premier in the Government, fulfils also the function of leader of 
the Opposition. But funds were not available from the Exchequer 
to put over his case. In fact many of his local leaders were arrested, 
and in districts of Poland his party suppressed. 


On the day of the Referendum we visited many polling-booths. It 
was a heavy poll in spite of long waits in queues ; but there was little 
Or no excitement and everything was carried out in the best tradi- 
tions of the secret ballot. Only one feature did I notice which might 
lend itself to abuse. The voter was given a slip after voting to 
prove that he had done so. To whom and why should he prove he 
has voted? It is an arguable point whether this is desirable. 
According to the electoral Jaw, the votes were to be counted by the 
electoral committees representative of the parties, with some non- 
party persons upon them, immediately after the booths closed at 
night, and the results announced subsequently in the polling areas. 
There is no doubt that during the night this arrangement was 
changed, ard in many places ballot-boxes were taken to district 
centres. Mr. Mikolajczyk has received great numbers of results 
from individual members of the electoral committees which confirm 
the conviction of observers that there was a heavy poll against the 
Government on question 1, and a surprisingly large adverse poll 
on question 2, which asked for approval of the agrarian policy and 
the nationalisation of industries. These reports came from districts 
where the counting was done locally. However, the results 
announced on July 12th, twelve days after the poll, showed a 68 
per cent. majority for the Government on question 1. Under 
the constitution it requires a two-thirds majority to abolish the 
Senate. 


When I asked Mr, Gmolka, Vice-Premier, a member of the Polish 
Workers’ Party and a Communist of the days before the war, what 
his view was about the rumours that the results of the Referendum 
were not being correctly announced, the friendly atmosphere which 
had prevailed up to then faded away. I liked Mr. Gmolka person- 
ally, but I never like having all the political furniture—India, General 
Anders, the conditions attached to the recent financial agreement and 
the rest of it—taken down from the walls and thrown at me. How- 
ever, I suppose I asked for it. There is no doubt that the Referendum 
was carried out fairly on the day—apart from the fact that the 
Opposition, although a part of the Government, had few facilities 
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on facts as well as on views. But, apart from this, the Individual 
was free to vote as he chose. I can only report that a large number 
of people believe that the counting of the votes was not Carried oyt 
in the same way, and undoubtedly the electoral law was brushed 
aside on the important point of who should carry out the Counting 
of the votes. 

It is arguable that Poland’s greatest need is a strong, stable Govern. 
ment. Poland has, perhaps, suffered more than any country during 
the war—her population uprooted and dispersed, some in Russia 
some in Germany, some in England ; her capital destroyed, The 
Warsaw Rising in August, 1944, has left a deep-seated bitterness, 
It is not wise to admit today in Poland that you took any part in that 
rising, and yet, whether it was wise or not, its heroism was not 
surpassed. And it was for this that the Germans punished Warsaw 
by systematic burning and demolition. Perhaps the Polish Govern. 
ment is really trying to combine the Russian and the Western ideas 
of democracy. Or perhaps the Referendum was free because the 
Government and the Soviet Union wanted to know what the people 
of Poland thought. They have announced that elections will take 
place this autumn. Poland must, in her own interests, have a Govern. 
ment which can co-operate with the Soviet Union. Russia has 
removed most of her troops ; but some of the officers in the army are 
Russians in Polish uniform—and why not? But I don’t appreciate 
being followed by plain-clothes police. I don’t appreciate having my 
Polish interpreter questioned. In Lublin the Commandant of the 
prison, a young Pole, was there before the war as an inmate of the 


prison. As he told an American journalist: “ The other fellows are 
inside now.” Imprisonment without charge and without trial js 
widespread. 


An American arrested on suspicion of being a Russian deserter 
was told by his Russian interpreter, as an apology for the mistake 
which had been made, “ We Russians are trying to teach the Poles 
more culture in their police methods. There is too much bayonetism 
in this country.” It is difficult to Combine Western and Russian 
ideas of democracy ; secret police and free elections are politically 
contradictory. Many of the Polish Socialists have looked to 
England and America in the days before the war for inspiration. 
The rank and file of the old Polish Socialist party do believe that 
Socialism and political freedom can be combined. I believe Mr. 
Harold Laski and Mr. Herbert Morrison take this view. 


At U.N.R.R.A. headquarters Poland is thought to have made a 
remarkable recovery in the last year. There is still a good deal of 
land uncultivated, some of it still mined. And I saw myself villages 
in war-devastated areas where babies seemed to be dying of starva- 
tion and the older children were undersized and to the casual glance 
very badly undernourished. The men in those villages were either 
dead or still in camps for displaced persons in Germany. But the 
food prospects are better, though Poland can hardly be self-supporting 
in foodstuffs as a result of this year’s harvest. Transport is better, 
and Poland’s vast coal resources are being developed rapidly. I got 
the impression that the economic system of the country is not really 
under control to the same extent as in Great Britain. The lavish 
restaurants in Warsaw are not black market. They are free market. 
The colonisation of the former German territories is proceeding 
with difficulty. Peasants are unwilling to go. Land has been divided, 
and is not being worked collectively. The shortage of horses is the 
chief obstacle to increasing food production. 

If it is true that the Polish Government is making good progress 
against vast difficulties and re-establishing Poland’s economy on lines 
inspired by the Russian example, it is equally true to my mind that 
the agreement with the Great Powers to establish a free political 
system has not yet been carried out. Is the existence of an under- 
ground movement, said to be inspired and encouraged by the political 
figures of the ex-London Government and General Anders and his 
army, an excuse or a reason for delaying political freedom? It is 
a vicious circle. Secret police are excused as a necessity to preven: 
outrages like the Kielce pogrom. But if the Polish people lose faith 
in the honesty of the political forms of referendums and elections, 
their opposition is bound to be driven underground. The validity 
of the elections in Czechoslovakia and in other countries behind the 
Iron Curtain has not been questioned. I am prepared fully to accept 
the sincerity of members of the new Polish parties—Communist of 
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toCommunist, whatever they may be. Many of them have 
suffered in gaol. Many of them fought in Spain. I accept their 
sincerity in believing that their solution of Poland’s problems is the 
best for Poland. Nevertheless I believe they are wrong, and that a 
fraudulent use of democratic forms will only create, and not prevent, 
cial disorder. The question is whether Poland, placed as she is 

aphically, will accept democratic methods as the West under- 
sands them. That vital question still awaits an answer. 


THE POOLS RAMP 


T a recent Production Conference at Walthamstow, attended by 

the Minister of Labour, Mr. Isaacs, an ex-Serviceman was 
reported as having told the meeting that “ when he, and several others 
recently demobilised, went to an Employment Exchange they were 
offered jobs canvassing for football pools.” In view of the reputed 
shortage of labour for productive industry this statement, even as 
an isolated example of Ministerial muddle, makes curious reading. 
In fact, it is not an isolated example. Only two other instances of 
what appears to be a widespread practice need be quoted ; an un- 
employed plumber at Ipswich and a girl in Portsmouth were both 
offered similar means of livelihood by their local Employment Ex- 
changes, the job at Ipswich being considered to be worth £4 a week 
and that at Portsmouth £9 a week, including commission. As an 
outcome of these offers representations were made to the Ministry 
of Labour, who replied to the effect that there was nothing illegal 
aboy the proposals—which is not a matter of dispute—and that, if 
the jobs were not filled by applicants from the Exchanges they would 
be filled in some other way—which is not, regrettably, in doubr 
For canvassing plays an important part in obtaining new subscribers 
to the football pools, although there are, let it be said to their credit, 
afew well-known firms who do not use this method. Those who do 
use it adopt several means of remunerating the canvasser, most com- 
monly a small lump sum for each new enrolment, sometimes a 
commission of 20 per cent. or 25 per cent. of the value of the order 
for a limited period. 

In addition to the canvasser there is the agent. His task to 
xt as middle-man. Usually he is a lift-attendant, a milkman, a 
shop-keeper or some person whose,duty brings him into daily con- 
tact with a large number of people, and he acts as a clearing-house 
His‘is the Jabour of collecting the coupons, buying 
the postal orders, mailing the entry forms, For these services he is 
paid a commission of ro per cent. on his. gross turnover. His job 
in the organisation is unimpressive, but he is useful because many 
people are too idle to buy their own postal orders or send off their 
own entries. (It will be appreciated that football-poo] competitions 
do not attract a particularly spirited section of the public.) The 
expenses of these satellites present no problem to the pool promoter, 
because expenses are deducted on a fixed percentage before divi- 
dends are paid—thus cunningly eliminating any chance of the pro- 
moter sharing the usual experience of his clients by making a loss— 
and the figure is thus sufficiently elastic to meet these additional 
commitments. Most firms belong to the Football Pool Promoters 
Association, and their accounts are strictly audited. From their 
gross turnover (a singularly apt metaphor) 15 per cent. is deducted 
for expenses and 5 per cent. for profit. In other words, out of 
every £100 received by the promoters only £80 is distributed to 
the winning competitors. Other industries may well be envious of an 
atrangement where not only the expenses but also the profit are 
guaranteed 

{t is difficult to arrive at any accurate assessment of the amount 
of money contributed by the public to the pools. The promoters 
are curiously silent on the subject. But one method which is a fairly 
reliable guide is to examine the figures for the issue of postal orders 
to the public. The Postmaster-General, in answer to a question 
im Parliament, stated that the proportion of postal orders issued for 
the purpose of the pools was a little over 4o per cent. of the total. 
ison to believe that this estimate was based on the business 
done by the 
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Probably it will not be an over-estimate to work on an 
Here are the figures: 


promoters. 
assumption of 50 per cent. 


Year. Number of Orders. Total Value. Average Value. 
£ s. d. 
1938-39 422,527,000 103,960,000 4.%m% . 
1939-40 287,926,000 80,186,000 5 63 
1940-41 206,712,000 64,480,000 6 2} 
1941-42 197,579,000 64,791,000 6 6+ 
1942-43 195,004,000 67,772,000 6 11} 
1943-44 200,030,000 71,482,000 7 ‘ss 
1944-45 ... 213,366,000 ... 83,102,000 ... 7 9} 
1944-45 is the last year for which full statistics are available. But 


the following figures for 1945 are interesting. The approximate 
totals of postal orders supplied to post offices throughout the United 
Kingdom during this year were 14,000,000 in July and 38,000,000 
in November—the peak month. Considering the implications of 
e table it is plain that during the war years there were so many 
factors irrelevant to this problem which affect the figures that the 
only safe comparison is with the year 1938-39. This shows that 
approximately £50,000,000 was subscribed annually to the pools, or 
considerably more than £1,000,000 a week when it is remembered 
that the football season is one of only nine months (a fact which must 
be depressing to the ambitious promoter). The entry showing the 
average value of each postal order effectively destroys the old myth 
that most people only spend a nimble sixpence on their efforts. 
Equally revealing is an examination of the dividends paid by the 
pools to the fortunate winners. Again, for a fair comparison, it is 
necessary to return to the year 1938-39. Into one of the better- 
known Penny Points Pools over 24,000,000 pennies were subscribed 
every week, and on one occasion a total of £108,660 was staked ta 
this one pool. It is not, perhaps, surprising that over £30,000 was 
paid on several occasions for a stake of one penny. Such sums, of 
course, are paid to only one winner out of the hundreds of thousands 
competing, but as there are 4,782,969 possible alternatives it is idle 
to pretend that skill plays any important part in selecting the winning 
teams. Although the national Press fill their columns with the free 
advice of professional tipsters it is evidently a case of the blind 
leading the blind—notoriously an unproductive exercise. 
An industry which has a gross annual turnover of £50,000,000 is 
a force to be reckoned with. From this figure it is estimated that 
the promoters deduct about £7,500,000 for expenses and a further 
£2,500,000 for commission, a total of £10,000,000. What effect does 
the expenditure of this money have on the well-being of the country? 
In the last year before the war 65 firms advertised a total of about 
450 pools every week in the national Press at an aggregate annual 
cost of over £500,000. Obviously, as a result, the majority of the 
leading newspapers have a valuable vested interest in the continua- 
tion of the pools. Then a number of pool-promoters have now 
started mail-order and chain-store businesses. It is unnecessary to 
emphasise the advantages that such businesses possess over their 
competitors. Pool-profits provide them with cheap money ; their 
mailing-lists are ready-made and the posting of pool-coupons pro- 
vides free postage for their circulars; goodwill is established by 
the distribution of large pool-dividends. (Even to hear of somebody 
winning £30,000 creates a feeling of good-fellowship.) It is easy 
to understand the resentment felt by the small trader against this 
form of competition. The effects on the life of the nation of this 
weekly drain are all too obvious and outside the scope of this review. 
Fortunately Football Pool Promoters are not being unchallenged. 
A recent High Court judgement pronounced it illegal to conduct pools 
in or through the newspapers. But while this confines the sphere of 
their activities it does little to limit their scope. More effective :s 
the suggestion that the pools should join the list of industries awaiting 
nationalisation. In Sweden a government-sponsored scheme 
already operating successfully. Fifty per cent. of the turnover on 
the pools is allocated for distribution, with a tax of 20 per cent. on 
all dividends above twenty-five shillings. The expenses, including 
the interest on the initial capital, average about 17 per cent. and the 
remainder is employed by the Government for the benefit of the 
people, a large proportion being devoted to the promotion and playing 
of sports. There is an elementary justice in the thought of teaching 
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GEORGE CROSS ISLAND 


By EVA M. HUBBACK 


HE announcement in the House of Commons on July oth by the 

Secretary of State for the Colonies that the United Kingdom would 
make a grant to Malta of £31,000,000 (including the £10,000,000 
which has already been given for re-building) will do much to set 
in motion plans for the development of the island, the implementa- 
tion of which had been held up until it was known what help His 
Majesty's Government was prepared to give. That further help 
was certain had been taken for granted—not only on account of the 
island’s noble and notable services during the war, when for the 
second time in its history it played a momentous part in the salvation 
of Europe, but also because, apart from causing material damage, 
the war has emphasised the many problems, mostly of a financial 
character, which the island has to face. These problems will tax 
all Malta’s resources—both now, when it is a Crown Colony, and 
later when it resumes that responsible government forfeited in 1933, 
which, it was promised in 1943, should be reintroduced whenever 
the Maltese Government considered itself ready for it. Neither the 
Conservative nor the Labour Party has been anxious to assume the 
responsibilities involved in self-government until the financial 
situation should become a little clearer. 

The dominating permanent problem in Malta, which runs through 
so many of the present issues, is that of over-population. The 91 sq. 
miles of almost barren rock maintain a population of over 250,000, 
which is increasing by seven or eight thousand every year. Malta is a 
Roman Catholic country, and the present birth-rate is 40 per thou- 
sand, whereas ours in this country before the war was not much more 
than 15. The death-rate, especially the infant death-rate, is, of 
course, about three times as high as ours in 1944 and about where 
ours was at the beginning of the century. Bur the death-rate is 
declining steadily ; systematic infant welfare work is just starting, 
and the annual increase of population is likely to be even greater in 
the future. Before the war, however, emigration was on a consider- 
able scale. The Maltese are good colonists, since they are intelli- 
gent, industrious and adaptable. The lnk used to be closest, perhaps, 
with Australia, and there are many islanders who hope that emigra- 
tion to it and other countries, such as the U.S.A. and North Africa, 
will be resumed on a considerable scale. 

The problem is intensified, and the growth of population partly 
created, by the fact that the island is an artificial community, which 

prosperous because Malta has been for so long a Mediterranean 
nava! base. A large proportion of the male population is still engaged 
in the dockyards; and, once the gigantic task of re-building is 
achieved, there can be no possibility of the island’s offering enough 
emp!oyment in agriculture or industry should the work for the Navy 
and other defeace services be much further reduced—which is not 
unlikely. For the country itself is a large rock seventeen miles long 
with only 47,000 acres of arable land. The earth in its minute fields 
has been painfully collected from the few parts of the island where 
natural soil exists, and has even been imported from Sicily. This 
laborious making of fields seems to have been carried on since pre- 
historic times, as fascinating neolithic tracks hewn in the solid rock 
in many parts of the island are thought to have been used for carts 
carrying Modern !abour-saving methods of agriculture are 
impossible, and, although the amount of produce turned out by the 
Maltese farmer with his primitive implements is amazing, it is 
probably incapable of much increase. Certain new industries might 
indeed be started, but with neither soil nor any raw material, and 
very little water, these could not absorb more than a few workers. 


soil 


Should the naval base be maintained, however, on anything like 


its present scale, Malta will continue to flourish. Many of its 


people are well-off, and it is thought that about {13,000,000 has been 
hoarded in the form of currency notes. In spite of this general 
prosperity, there is a ferment of ideas based on war experience both 


Malta will not be content to go back to the 
standard of living, vague though that standard 
the restricted opportunities which were offered to her 
The pace for increased wages has been 
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very much the same as in this country, and the bonys On dockya: 
workers’ wages has meant that their remuneration has . 
with it. There has been a great to-do lately about the rartingad 
of dockyard labour, but those turned off could be abserbed, ani 
more than absorbed, in the building industry if the : 
training were given. In the building industry, owing to shortage ¢ 
labour, wages have risen much more even than the 100 PeT CONE, tige 
in the dockyard. Only for the many fewer workers for Priva 
employers in other industries have wages not risen in Proportion w 
the cost of living. Housing has, of course, deteriorated greatly sing 
the bombing, but a high standard of food is maintained for all, party 
owing to the large number of foodstuffs still subsidised by 
country ; though Sir Wilfrid Woods, in his Report on the Finanos 
of the Government of Malta, 1946, recommends that these should 
cease next year. 





In Malta, as elsewhere, not only must there be reconstruction, by 
the standstill in building caused by the war must be made good 
Some 10,000 buildings were destroyed on the island during the blin, 
more raids having been concentrated on Valletta and the coterie g 
towns round the harbour than on any single place in this counrn- 
buildings which included many that on account of their historic 
interest and great beauty are irreplaceable. Malta is fortunatey 
not faced with any difficulty in finding building materials, as house 
and public buildings are all built of its own lovely honey-coloungd 
rock. But the supply of builders, especially of skilled men, js x 
short as anywhere else, with the result that housing conditions ar 
indescribably bad. Some people are still living ten or eleven w: 
room, or in the caves in the rocks which were used as airmid 
shelters. The cost of rebuilding is estimated by Sir Wilfrid Wébds a: 
some £28,000,000 out of the £42,000,000 he hoped this county 
would ultimately give. But even the present grant should do mud 
The Maltese Government had the good sense, in 1943, to engage 
Messrs. Harrison and Hubbard as town-planning consultants, and 
they have prepared an admirable plan for the development of Vallett 
and the other towns built round the many creeks of what forms on 
of the loveliest natural harbours in the world. 

Sir Wilfrid Woods believes that it will be practicable to mis 
£3,000,000 in taxation out of the £14,000,000 he estimates the Maltes 
national income to be, provided that an income tax is imposed 
Whether such a tax, however small, should be imposed is one of the 
most burning party questions of the day. The Conservatives, backed 
by The Times of Malta, pin all their faith on indirect taxation, 
while the Labour Party realises the inevitability and justice of direct 
taxation. An income: tax is bound to come, but will probably star 
on a scale which to us seems fantastically small. All small incomes, it 
is suggested, should be exempted, and the rate should be only 
one shilling on the first £509, rising to 2s. 6d. for the balance df 
incomes over £1,500. There is little doubt on what the additioml 
yearly revenue should be spent. Social services stand in great net 
of development. This is particularly true of education, and its 
everywhere agreed that compulsory education of children from five 
to fourteen should be established. At present the Director of Educ 
tion reports that—largely for lack of room—tr3,000 out of Malta’ 
38,000 children of school age have not attended school at all, am 
18,000 attend only on a half-time shift system. There is only om 
small training college and one technical college, and a strong feeling 
exists that these and other deficiencies in the present system should 
be made good. 

Far more hospital accommodation and a great development ® 
the maternity and child-welfare services are required, and the extet 
sion of a proper system of sewers from the town to the county 
districts is also necessary. Widows’ pensions and old-age pension 
need to be maintained, though Sir Wilfrid Woods considers that 
other forms of social insurance must be postponed, since the revenue 
will not be able to carry them. One of the chief requirements of the 
island is a better water supply. There is a rainfall of about 14 inches 
a year, and this should be sufficient for both domestic and industrial 
purposes, provided proper arrangements for storage and irrigavon 
can be made. There is considerable controversy on the methods by 
which this should be done, and none of them is likely to be cheap. 

The new Governor, Mr. Douglas, enters on his task at an aus 
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ious moment, and his good reputetion as an expert in public 
fipance has proceeded him. The grant our Government is going to 
we should cement that partnership between Malta and ourselves 
which so far has led to much prosperity and good feeling in the 
sand. The jostling in the crowded streets of the white-clad mem- 
bers of the British Navy with the small dark-cyed Maltese (always 
scompanied in the hot summer evenings by an almost unbelievable 
gumber of small children) is perhaps symbolical, and Queen Victoria 
still looks quite at home in the open space in front of the beautiful 
paroque library under the rays of a sun she could not have enjoyed 
in our own overcast island. 


REGENCY BRIGHTON 


By JOHN SUMMERSON 


HERE is Regency architecture—and there is the Regency myth. 
Brighton has very litthke Regency architecture, but is unques- 
tionably the seat of the myth. What really happened there between 
the Prince of Wales’s accession as Regent in 1811 and his coronation 
as George IV in 1821 almost entirely concerns one building—the 
Royal Pavilion—and even that was only fully completed in time for 
a grand ball given by the new King in February, 1821. And yet 
everybody will have it that Brighton is Regency. It does not matter. 
Myths are universally enjoyable, and usually contain a valuable pro- 
portion of truth, whereas strict history is a wingless creature, incapable 
of becoming air-borne on those gusts of admiration in whose absence 
history itself could scarcely contrive to live. So let us, by all means, 
cultivate the Regency myth and let it be enthroned at Brighton. 
Nobody is going to deny that the Regent did love Brighton and did 
live there, as Prince, Regent and King ; that the Pavilion, moreover, 
was far more important to him during its transformation under his 
Regency eye than it ever was when it stood complete at last as His 
Majesty’s Marine Residence. It was, in fact, at that point that its 
master began to lose interest in it ; and towards the end of his reign 
he was hardly seen there at all. 

But the Brighton we know—the Brighton of interminable stucco 
facades, of flowing crescents, of bow-fronts which ripple away from 
the sea along narrow streets, of deep formal squares gravely viewing 
the English Channel from beneath their pediments—really belongs to 
King George’s reign, to that of William IV and to the first decade 
of Victoria—those years of busy profusion in architecture which 
inherited Regency themes and worked them to death. But what 
good themes they were! The narrow, bow-fronted house, especially, 
with its first-floor balcony and verandah—the verandah tip-tilted 
like something off a pagoda, and the balcony sometimes running 
straight as a fence across a dozen houses, so that its shadow slips 
in and out across the lower parts of the bow-fronts. This simple 
theme was produced out of the English classical tradition like a 


rabbit out of a hat. It has no august prototypes; relies 
on no Palladian phraseology. It is as nearly “pure” ver- 
macular as you can find. But when it is repeated along the 


whole length of a terrace or crescent it has a monumentality of 
itsown, The rhythm is almost Gothic—as Sir Charles Barry uncon- 
sciously proved when he designed the in-and-out facades on ‘the 
landward side of the Houses of Parliament. Royal Crescent at 
Brighton, begun in 1798, is, to my mind, the most noteworthy exposi- 
tion of this theme, and the facing-material is (of all queer things) 
black glazed tiles. If, by any fortunate chance, the Regency festivities 
how proceeding at Brighton should inspire the owners to replace the 
original sash bars and restore the tiles, Royal Crescent would be one 
of the prettiest things on the south coast, as well as one of the most 
interesting of our minor national monuments. 

The black glazed tiles of Royal Crescent make a quaint interruption 
im the universal stucco which stretches most of the way from Hove 
to Kemp Town in a three-mile panorama which a writer of 1833 
thought was “alone to be equalled in St. Petersburgh.” The panorama 
$ anything but formal ; it breaks down into single houses, pairs of 
houses, short terraces, long terraces and a few grand, retreating 
Squares, like Brunswick Square and Regency Square. The archi- 
tecture prodigiously. Here and there, in single houses, we find 

elegance of the Regency ; but for the most part the 
‘f slap-dash ingenuity and an immense range of ideas, 
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some rather bad, others brilliant. Look, for instance, when you are 
at Brighton, at the Bedford Hotel, where balconies and terraces are 
most dexterously composed within a rectangular framework purport- 
ing to be Athenian ; the framework matters little, but the recession 
and management of planes, from the projecting porch to the wall 
behind the portico, have real originality and logic. The sea-front 
squares are rather portentous in their formality. Regency Square 
(untrue to its name, it was built in the eighteen-twenties) is rescued 
from ugliness only by the repetitive generosity of its verandahs which, 
by dramatising the simple act of looking-out-of-window, succeed in 
humanising what would otherwise be a mere barracks. Brunswick 
Square is nobly prefaced by Corinthian blocks running along the 
sea-front. But for graceful planning it is the Crescents which have 
the liveliest appeal, for, unlike the squares, they seem reluctant to 
leave the sea, and curve gently away into the urban hinterland. 
Adelaide Crescent, with its double curve—concave, then convex— 
has the loveliest plan, though one could wish that Decimus Burton’s 
fine beginning at the seaward end had not been superseded by the 
North Kensington style which leads us all too gloomily into Palmeira 
Square. 


JULY 26, 


The watering-places of England have contributed much to our 
architecture. It was at Bath, of course, that John Wood, by turning 
an imagined Colosseum inside out, introduced the circus to our 
town-planning tradition. It was at Bath, too, that the same architect 
showed how to group blocks of ordinary houses as commanding 
units in a plan. At Cheltenham and Clifton the ideas introduced 
at Bath were brought to their highest perfection and refinement. 
Brighton had no John Wood, and its contribution is in quantity and 
variety rather than anything more fundamental. The architects of 
Brighton were not famous men. Nash did nothing there except 
remodel the pavilion ; and the names of Mr, Wild and Mr. Busby 
do not occur in the Dictionary of National Biography, although 
it was they more than anybody who stamped the place with its 
indelibly “Regency” character. They created Brunswick Square 
and those massive works for T, R. Kemp—Lewes Crescent and 
Sussex Square. And to Wild is due the propagation of that peculiar 
order of architecture in which Ionic volutes are interpreted as their 
natural prototype, the “ammonite ” of the geologist. 


One does not go to Brighton merely to gaze at planned stucco 
or to hunt for Wild’s ammonites. The charm and glitter of the 
place derive from things much older than the Regency—and much 
newer. On the one hand there are the odd remnants of Brighthelm- 
stone, the fishing village—squat houses faced with incredibly neat 
rows of un-knapped flints. On the other hand there are the 
Victoriana—the rather monstrous galleried hotels and the really 
splendid churches, epitomising the architectural history of the 
Anglican revival. Brighton, unlike Bath, is essentially composite, 
and when one has seen everything one has only just begun to dis- 
cover how much there is to see. Forty years ago romantic Brighton 
meant the Steyne, Mrs. Fitzherbert and the later eighteenth century. 
Then the Pavilion was rediscovered—and the Regency. And now 
“Regency ” expands to take in everything that is stucco and more 
or less classical, the entire florescence of Brighton’s golden age. 
Regency is a beautiful word, suggestive of mild, affluent dominion. 
Its adoption in the mythology of an age in which clemency and 
affluence are scarce is the most proper and natural thing in the world. 


CONDUCTOR 


Tue pale mystery of hands, these divided moons 

Drawing to them the tides of sound, gathering this rising gold sea 
Of light-glittering strings and the cool blue waves of 

Clarinet and oboe, the white foam of flutes, and 


The ice-green harp, singing alone, as a Seal-woman 
In a wide bay, against an ocean tempest of music ; 
Sighing, in the remote Hebrides, for stranger seas, 


For a lost country, Cir-nan-Og, the Land-Under-Waves. 


CUMMING. 


E. ISOBEL 
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By HAROLD 


N Sunday last I completed a five years’ term as Governor of the 
B.B.C. Exactly one week will now elapse between my ceasing 
to be one of the rulers of the Corporation and my again becoming 
one of its incidental servants. Before the hand of reticence is again 
clapped over my mouth I propose to emit a short sharp yell of protest. 
My protests, unlike those indulged in by other ex-rulers or ex- 
servants of the Corporation, will possess no news-value at all. I shall 
refrain from abusing the Labour Government for not appointing, at 
the eleventh hour, a Select Committee which the Caretaker Govern- 
ment, with several months at their disposal, were too careless to think 
of. I am not going to discuss the comparative merits of centralised 
or regional, of unified or emulative, broadcasting ; still less shall I 
embark upon the rough and almost uncharted seas of sponsored 
programmes. I have nothing useful or interesting to say about the 
relay system, the future of frequency modulation, or the proper 
relations between the Foreign Office and the European services. 
There is much which I could say about the eternal problem of accom- 
modation and I could write pages of commiseration on the theme of 
the congestion and shortage of studio-space with which the patient 
workers of the Corporation have to cope. The affection and respect 
which I feel for the Chairman, Director-General, Controllers, 
Governors, engineers and programme staff of the Corporation would 
deter me in any case from discussing the internal management of the 
B.B.C. All I can say is that the administration of the B.B.C. compares 
most favourably with that of other organisations, whether in White- 
hall or in Fleet Street, of which I have had continuous experience. 
My protest is in no sense directed at a Corporation with which I 
have had a long and not unprofitable connection, and from which I 
have a lively expectation of future benefits to come. It is a protest 
against the ungenerous treatment accorded to the BB.C. by the 
British Press. 
7 * * * 


I agree, of course, that monopolies tend to corrupt, and that 
absolute monopolies tend to corrupt absolutely. I agree that the 
attitude of the Press towards the B.B.C. should be one of constant 
and vigilant criticism. I have no complaint at all against those news- 
papers which attack the standards of the entertainment programmes, 
which protest against the tones of some of the inferior vocalists, or 
against the pernicious boosting by producers and band-conductors 
of each other and themselves. I have nothing but respect for the 
majoritv of radio-critics, whose articles are in general conscientious, 
well-informed and fair. The responsible weekly critics of the B.B.C, 
programmes provide the staff of the B.B.C. with valuable criticism 
and comments, are fully conscious of the immense difficulties which 
beset programme-building, make all reasonable allowances, distribute 
praise where praise is merited, and do in fact provide much healthy 
encouragement to those whose hard task it is to cope hour by hour 
with this enormous output. Not only do these critics carefully study 
the balance of the programmes ; they actually listen in. It is not 
against them that my protest is directed ; I wish them well ; they are 
performing a useful and honourable function. My protest is directed 
against the general editorial and sub-editorial attitude towards the 
B.B.C. There is, I believe, a saying in Fleet Street, that “dog does 
not eat dog”; and in fact I have often observed how rarely one 
‘newspaper attacks another for its inconsistency or mistakes. It may 
be the hunger engendered by this asceticism which tempts the dogs 
to join with such relish in pursuing the cat 


* * t * 


I have noticed, for instance, that if a journalist gets into trouble 
over his coupons or his wife, no mention of this incident occurs in 
the newspaper. I regard such solidarity as admirable and 
moving. But if some obscure member of the B.B.C.’s enormous 
staff falls upon adversity, one is apt to find a head-line somewhere, 
“ B.B.C. official charged.” I quite agree that the B.B.C. staff should 


rival 


be, and often is, as pure as Cesar’s wife ; but if Casar had possessed 
10,000 wives or grand-daughters, there would have been more than 
Ov id to 


one be sent to Tomi Such trivial incidents do not, of 
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course, bring permanent discredit upon the Corporation as a whole 
but their repetition does suggest to the staff of the BBC. that th. 
vigilance with which the Press quite rightly pursues the Corpora 
is not always an ideal vigilance. I admit that the more reiseaibe 
newspapers seldom dig out from the dust-bin these tiny Particles 
discredit ; but even they display a strange unanimity in ref “A n 
from all credit-references to the B.B.C. or its activities, In the recey 
House of Commons debate upon broadcasting, for instance _ 
was hardly a speaker who did not pay some tribute, and often 
generous tribute, to the magnificent work done by the BBC. dutine 
the war ; these tributes were most meagrely reported. | appreciate 
the fact that there exists an acute shortage of newsprint and tha 
credit-references are never news; yet I have observed that oe 
The Times newspaper will, in spite of its lack of Lebensraum, ranch 
omit even the most incidental or fatuous reference to its own columa 
or correspondence. The staff of the B.B.C. are not, in my experiene 
unduly sensitive ; but they are certainly overworked ; and it is dis. 
couraging for people who perform an intricate task with commendatk 
efficiency to be surrounded by sullen seas of dispraisal with only on 
dew-drop here and there sparkling on a hidden leaf. 


* 7 * * 


What is the reason for this latent, and sometimes overt, hostility) 
I cannot believe that it is due to a sense of rivalry, or to any of tk 
minor jealousies aroused by assumed or actual competition, Ty 
British Press, as a whole, is far too sensible for that. I believe thy 
it is due mainly to a dislike of privileged monopolies ; and I admi 
that such dislike is commendable and salutary. But it is also due p 
the fact that editors and sub-editors do not like the wireless, even g 
professional pianists do not care for the pianola. I have som 
sympathy with the irritation caused to busy men by the intrusion ¢ 
the radio upon their lives. During their working hours they are to 
busy, and during their rare hours of ease too tired, to listen to th 
B.B.C. with any method. It is not possible for them, as it should k 
possible for any serious listener, to read the Radio Times andt 
mark in blue pencil those items which are designed for their om 
appreciation. They turn on the wireless only incidentally, and i 
they fall upon an item which was not meant for them, but wa 
designed for some other type of listener, they become enraged 
Instead of feeling pleased that the B.B.C., in its beneficence, should 
cater for a wide range'of taste, they are displeased that the BBC. 
should, at that particular moment, not have catered for their om 
brand of taste. I admit also that the microphone is apt to give even 
the most manly voice a tone of unctuous complacency which jan 
with much harshness upon tired nerves; that is the fault of tk 
medium rather than of the B.B.C.; for even at our larger railway 
stations the voices of the invigilators reach us in a form diluted from 
their natural purity, suggesting undertones of exhortation, menat, 
or dulcet self-satisfaction. I am not surprised that the editors, sub 
editors, and proprietors of our great newspapers should dislike being 
patronised ; even Janus, our pater matutinus, has been known 
moments to say cross rude things about the B.B.C. 


* * * * 


I do not want my yell of protest to end in a whimper. All m 
life I have been connected with organisations or causes which wert 
unpopular, and I am not conscious of having suffered psychologically 
from the abuse which they or I received. But I have sometimes 
wondered whether it is their comparative efficiency alone whic 
renders other quasi-monopolies (such as the Port of London Authority 
or the London Passenger Transport Board) immune to such constait 
objurgation. The B.B.C. survived the attacks of the Luftwaffe; 
when continental stations were silenced almost nightly, the BBC. 
in six years of bombardmeni was for only three minutes completely 
off the air. But it is easier to survive thunderstorms than to remaif 
active in a damp climate ; and my admiration and my heart go out 
the officials of the B.B.C. who, discouraged perhaps but unperturbed, 
survive the constant climate of denigration in which they spend their 
arduous days and nights. 
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Music by Vivian Ellis. 


[He 
y A. P. Herbert. At the Adelphi, 


Sir Alan Herbert follows the fortunes of a young 
rather arbitrarily, for Parliament in the Labour 
interest, is elected and inevitably falls in love with a personable 
member of the Opposition. lhe kidnapping on the floor of the 
House of Alderman Mrs. Busy—* you’d make a rat look tall and 
kind” one of the more carefree characters tells her—provides a sub- 


« pig Ben.” B 
In this light opera 
lady who stands, 


fot in which all the principal characters are for one reason or 
ynother implicated ; but it ell ends mellowly, with the cast singing : 
“Big Ben! Big Ben! 
The clock they could not kill, 
Chime out again, and tell all men 
That England’s England still.” 


The whole thing is beautifully done. Mr. Ellis’s airs and Mr. 
Cochran’s graces set each other off to perfection, the production has 
syle and pace and all the cast do well. And Sir Alan’s libretto . . .? 

‘Mr. Agate, I see, has dismissed it as “twaddle,” a curious judge- 
ment on work which, within its genre, can hardly be described as 
less than masterly. Other critics have complained that it is not 
satire. “This is true encugh, but there is no evidence that it was 
meant to be satire. . 

“T like to like—I hate to hate, 
The world is in a sorry state, 
And needs a little kindness,” 
sings Sir Alan’s heroine, and her creator seems to be in a like mood. 
Even his pet aversions, like the licensing laws, come off compara- 
tively lightly, and one of the results of this is that Big Ben is per- 
vaded by a kind of tolerance which, though temporarily in short 
supply, is a peculiarly English characteristic. Ina satire, for instance, 
Lord Lavender, sole representative of the Upper House, might weil 
have turned out to be the son of a grocer; but he would not—as 
he does here—have admitted it with disarming pride. In a satire 
the admirable song “ Do you remember the good old days? ” might 
have recalled (depending on the satirist’s intentions) either their 
faults or their virtues: not both. And in a satire, though the 
obnoxious and teetotal prig might well have got drunk, she would 
not—like Mrs. Busy—have been thereby transformed into an endear- 
ing character. 

There can have been few moments in our history when the 
stage of Westminster did not seem set for satire, and certainly this 
season’s politicians are no less risible, no less in need of deflation, 
than their predecessors down the ages. One hardly imagines that 
it would have been beyond Sir Alan’s powers to have made a more 
acid and purposeful approach to his subject ; nor can one suppose 
that he was deterred from such a course by the risk that he might 
have goaded an abnormally thin-skinned Government into giving 
AP.H., in the matter of Commissions of Inquiry, priority over the 
BB.C. But he chose to write a harlequinade, devoid of malice if 
not wholly devoid of a message; and reformers, I should have 
thought, ought to be allowed to take time off, like the rest of us. 


PETER FLEMING. 
THE CINEMA 


“Men of Two Worlds.”’ At the Gaumont, Haymarket and Marble Arch 
Pavilion. “ To Each His Own.’’ At the Plaza. 


Men of Two Worlds is a film which must be taken seriously, for 
itisan example of the tendency—now almost if not quite discerniblz 
—to produce British films dealing with pressing problems, both at 
home and overseas, which depend for solution largely on the under- 
standing and sense of responsibility of the ordinary citizen. Thorold 
Dickinson’s first film, The High Command (made in 1937), dealt, in 
ucely satirical terms, with the less reputable aspects of our adminis- 
ration in West Africa. He now turns to the positive and practical 
side of our colonial work in East Africa, his location being the 
mandated territory of Tanganyika. 

The tale is of an educated African who has become a successful 
composer in Britain, but who decides that his path lies among his 
own people. He returns to Africa and to his native village, and tries 
to help the district commissioner in the task of persuading his tribe 
0 leave their tsetse-infested homes and move to new areas where 
sleeping-sickness is no menace and the means of a healthier com- 


munity life are available. He comes up against the witch-doctor, 


and in challenging him to a war of nerves he finds danger, and 
nearly death, in the flooding back of his native superstitions and 
tears. In a slightly melodramatic sequence the singing by the village 
children of one of his own songs brings him back to reality. The 
witch-doctor 


is defeated and the villegers meve to their new homes. 
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The measure of the film may be indicated by the pains which 
have been taken to present fairly the case on both sides. The issues 
are not (and this in films is rare) oversimplified to the point of 
idiocy. On the contrary, it is clear that Dickinson and his scenarist, 
Joyce Cary, have not forgotten Lord Hailey’s dictum that “ social 
concepts and practices are largely an accommodation to physical or 
economic conditions ; and it is more important to study the reactions 
of the African to the rapid changes in cultural and material environ- 
ment than to attempt any analysis of his character based on his 
traditional customs or beliefs.” If anything, the film errs on the 
side of too little characterisation ; Robert Adams and Orlando Martins 
are indeed splendid as the African protagonists, but neither Eric 
Portman nor Phyllis Calvert succeeds in bringing alive the European 
D.C, and doctor. There is, however, a witty and maliciously suc- 
cessful sketch by Cathleen Nesbitt of a female writer who believes 
in the simple native and the call of the blood. 

But despite its sterling intentions Men of Two Worlds is not, 
as a piece of film-making, entirely satisfactory. Directorially it is 
uneven ; and it is difficult to believe that the same man can have 
been responsible for the disastrous opening sequence purporting to 
depict a National Gallery concert and the magnificent African scenes 
of dance and drumming. Often, too, the dialogue is stilted or banal, 
although here allowance must be made for the fact that we are not 
used to hearing English spoken with an African intonation; it is 
only Jate in the film that we become sufficiently used to this to 
appreciate the beautiful voice as well as the beautiful looks of Eseza 
Makumbi, who plays the musician’s sister. The colour is at times 
uneven, and the sense of African heat is not always maintained. But 
with all its faults the film has the great quality of sincerity ; and in 
many respects it has naiveté which is comparable to that of some. 
of the Soviet films, and which in films of any origin whatever is 
not to be despised. 

To Each His Own is that bit of stuff you know so well about the 
mother who abandons her child as a baby and then, in later years, 
gets entangled in his life and won’t say who she is. This one is set 
in war-time England (a very curious country) and involves that 
clever, but in this case stultified actress, Olivia de Havilland. There 
is also an English peer played by Roland Culver, who used to make 
the most of the good parts he had in British films; now he does 
the best he can with nothing. It is only fair to add that in New 
York’s Radio City Music Hall, which one may presume to be the 
Canterbury Cathedral of the technological age, I observed the 
devotees applauding this film with rapture unalloyed. Alas! Alas! 

Basi WRIGHT. 
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At the Anglo-French Art Centre are pictures by Fred Kiein, a 
Dutchman who has gravitated to Paris. He sees the world through 
fauve-coloured spectacles, delighting in horses and colour. In most 
of his pictures these loves combine to produce pink, blue, yellow, 
red and green horses which cavort and caper decoratively in an 
imaginative void of paint. Personally, however, I prefer his paintings 
of bathers, shimmering from the water, each isolated in a Turner-like 
haze as though but figments of their own imaginations ; these convey, 
with fluent, fluid brushwork, a charming innocence and wonder. 
Elsewhere, although the Leicester Galleries have yet, at the time 
of writing, to reopen, the spate of mixed summer shows is upon us— 
a recurrent headache for the well-meaning critic with little space at 
his disposal. He can but single out an arbitrary handful of names 
and hope to be forgiven by an understanding majority. At the same 
time these shows fulfil a most important function, providing as they 
do the first opportunity, in most cases, for the more thoughtful and 
adventurous of the rising generation to try their wings in competition 
with their elders (I will not say betters), and the more thoughtful 
and adventurous of the public to have a gentle gamble with them- 
selves and spot a future winner. The exhibition at Messrs. Roland, 
Browse and Delbanco’s, not very happily entitled “ Currents of Post- 
Impressionism in France and England,” plays fairly safe and is 


nearly as distinctive as one has come to expect of this gallery. Note 
here the Sutherland, the William Scott, a Leslie Hurry (No. 42), and, 


as a novelty, the Douanier Rousseau. The first instalment of the 
Redfern’s monster show is more catholic in its inclusions and con- 
sequently more uneven, though not less valuable. Note here the 
work by Ceri Richards, Michael Ayrton, Roberr McBryde and the 
big, impressive Francis Bacon. At the Arcade Gallery the lesser- 
known names stand or fall by themselves, disdaining props supplied 
by the famous. As a matter of fact they do both, but note here, 
amongst the work that stands, that of Ursula McCannell. 
M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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LETTERS TO 
HOLY ORDERS AND REWARD 


S1r,—Your correspondent, “ A Churchwarden,” draws one picture of our 
Ministry. Permit me to submit another. As the son of a clergyman, 
the father of a clergyman, and having myself spent 50 years in Holy 
Orders, I claim that, with all its frequent humiliations, there is no life 
for one moment to compare, whether for usefulness or satisfaction, with 
that of a clergyman in the Church of England. Among my Cambridge 
contemporaries I count many who have passed on to entrancing careers 
in the public service. Four have become judges; others have become 
eminent as administrators, schoolmasters, civil servants, business men. 
Not a few have been knighted. With not one would I change places. 

Our profession being what it is—that of shepherds of souls, that of 
educators in things eternal—it is impossible to compare it with any other. 
But as to our material things, which which “A Churchwarden” is 
primarily concerned, it is only natural that in a system embedded in 
some thirteen centuries of English history there are certain anomalies of 
which both he and we are painfully aware! Yet we are continually at 
work revising and redistributing our resources to the utmost of our power. 
He asks: “Is there any system of inspection and report on the work of 
the parish clergy?” Let me at once reply that in our diocese every 
parish priest is known to his bishop, and that at our regular staff meet- 
ings each in turn is considered on his merits as fresh appointments have 
to be made. Everything is done to make the best use of our available 
“man-power.” What few know is the number of those who decline to 
accept the offers that are made to them! In those rural areas, about 
which our “ Churchwarden” is rightly solicitous, the amalgamation of 
benefices could go much further to promote both adequate work and 
adequate remuneration were it not for our sensitive regard to the protests 
of the laity involved. History again and again points to the fact that 
nothing matters more to a nation than the quality of its spiritual leader- 
ship. The best minds in every age should be ambitious to train for the 
Christian Ministry ; amd every encouragement should be given to those 
prepared to face the discipline and the cost of this most delicate and 
arduous task. What is needed at this critical hour is not to bewail the 
insufficiency of its earthly rewards, but rather to point to the amazing 
openings it offers to the highest kind of service to humanity.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, H. GRESFORD JONES, Bp. 

Liverpool. 

Sir,—I do not wish to enter into an argument with “ Churchwarden ” 
on the subject of Church reform. The need is there I have no doubt, 
but perhaps it may be a matter of opinion as to what shall be reformed 
and how the reform shall be carried out. Once begun the argument will 
continue ad nauseam, and all who take part will, no doubt, enjoy the 
privilege, so sacred in politics of Church and State, of crying “stinking 
fish.” Whether any real good is achieved in this way I am prepared to 
doubt. There is, however, a danger in all this indignant and wholesale 
criticism of the Church ; the ignorant* may believe it. It may even be, 
as “ Churchwarden ” suggests, that first-class or even second-class hearts 
and brains may be deterred from Holy Orders. This would indeed be 
a tragedy, and for this reason alone do I seek to answer the letter he 
has written. 

The gist of “ Churchwarden’s”” letter seems to be the question of the 
sufficient and equitable remuneration of the clergy. Without giving any 
facts or figures, he repeats the sweeping statements so often made. Some 
of the clergy are grossly overpaid and some scandalously underpaid, and 
there is neither rhyme nor reason in it all. To my mind he ignores 
altogether the quiet work of real reform that has been going on for many 
years in dioceses all over the country. May I seek to answer him with 
facts and figures which apply to my own diocese, Liverpool, believing as 
I do that they will apply, in some measure, to most dioceses? In Liver- 
pool diocese, since the offer of “ Scheme K” by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, there are not more than one or two parishes out of 225—I 
know of only one—which have a stipend worth less than £500 per year 
and a house. There are eleven stipends more than £600, nine more than 
£700, two more than £800, four more than {£900 and seven more than 
£1,000 per year. Only one of the highly paid incumbencies can be classed 
as a country parish, and that one has a population of nearly 1,500 people. 
I estimate that a sharing of income on something like the Burnham scale 
for teachers would result in an addition of only £10 or £12 per incumbent 
per year throughout the diocese. 

After fifteen years’ service a school teacher receives under the new 
Burnham scale, with its 48 per cent. increase on pre-war salaries, £525 
per annum. Only after sixteen years’ service does a head- teacher in 
Grade I receive a stipend of £570 per annum. The maximum salary for 
a head master in a Grade V school after twenty years’ service is £750 
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per annum. A clergyman can hope to receive a benefice after at may 
ten years’ service as a curate. Many are preferred to a benefice afte 
five or six years as a curate. “ Scheme K” is this year extended to; 
parishes with a maximum stipend of £600 per annum, and | do ng 
doubt that in Liverpool diocese and in others also we shall PrESs og 
to attain this amount as the minimum salary for a beneficed clergyman, 
It would appear, therefore, that the Church can compare fa 
with the State in the remuneration of its servants, and with such og. 
parison we can be content at least for the present, knowing that it wi] 
be only for the present.—I am, yours faithfully, 
J. C. Loncortom, 
Rector of Warrington and Rural Dean of Winwick 
The Rectory, Warrington. 


S1r,—“ Churchwarden’s ” letter in your issue of July 19th contains why 
is a very common fallacy: that a parson’s life in the country ig keg 
arduous than that of his brother in the town, and therefore he should 
receive less remuneration. I have a country living which “is worth’ 
as the phrase goes, somewhat over £800 p.a. I would joyfully exchang 
it tomorrow for one worth £500 in the middle of London, or Bradford, 
or Newcastle. (The Bishops of London and Southwarl: could bear m 
out in this.) No comparison between the two is possible. In the tow 
parish, the parson has many thousands of persons to draw on. Ley 
than a tithe of the total number of parishioners would fill his church, 
He can always find someone to teach in the Sunday school, or maintain 
his heating apparatus, or run the Scouts. In the country, more often tha 
not, the parson has to do everything. And, if I may mention spiritu 
things, the town parson can almost always celebrate a valid Eucharis, 
In a small country parish, the country parson cannot get even a solitay 
person on a weekday, and may not even manage it on a Sunday. I sy 
nothing of the lack of intellectual companionship—and I am not being 
snobby; every educated person knows what I mean—the isolation, th 
narrowness, the nastiness of country life. 

And a parson’s job is not to be measured in organisations, in meetings, 
in rushing about. “Be still, then, and know that I am God.” Th 
Fathers in the desert did as grea: a work as any. The only right endd 
man is to worship God and to enjoy Him for ever. It is true, of cours, 
that there is no centralised direction in the Church of England. When! 
lost my jeb in the London diocese at the beginning of the war, I wa 
assured by the present Archbishop of Canterbury that I should k 
found a job there after the war. But there is another Bishop of London 
now, who knows not Joseph.—I am, Sir, yours truly, AusTIN LEE 

Claxby Rectory, Lincoln. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


S1r,—The general public defence of the proposal for a Royal Commission 
on the British Press can wait until the Government has given a decision; 
but some of the comments of Janus on the subject call for prompt 
notice. First, it seems strange to me that virtually the same instrument 
as he approves when the Government is pressed to apply it to the 
B.B.C. becomes “ incipient totalitarianism” at the first hint that th 
Government might direct it towards the Press. As one of the smal 
group of Manchester journalists with whom this Royal Commission ida 
originated, and the delegate chosen to move the resolution on behalf o 
the Manchester branch at the annual delegate meeting of the Nation 
Union of Journalists, may I assure you that the need to guard against 
any possible totalitarian treatment of the Press has always been as much 
in my mind as the undoubted evils of the present position? A Roy 
Commission seems to me an instrument of freedom rather than @ 
totalitarianism. Like the Government, I think both the B.B.C. and the 
Press can rightly be subjected to close enquiry, but of the two I think 
the Press needs this kind of enquiry the more. Whereas the B.B.C. can 
be criticised in the Press, there is no similarly effective platform a 
criticism of newspapers and periodicals. 

Janus also suggests that by asking for a Royal Commission we aft 
“seeking Government assistance in a matter in which journalists maj 
be supposed to be capable of looking after their own interests,” and 
making “patent confession of weakness.” If this refers to journalists 
as individuals, it will be obvious to anyone who keeps in mind the 
relative strength of employer and employed in any industry that it is 
nonsense. The desire to strengthen the diminishing freedom and influence 
of conscientious journalists in their own profession is part of the motive 
for the present campaign. If Janus means the National Union of Jout- 
nalists, the answer is that perhaps in our necessary preoccupation hitherto 
with our own economic standards we have been slow in taking action 
on the broad public aspects of our profession, but we are in a mood to 
do so now. We are not without our own ideas, which we shall express 
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freely and vigorously at the right time, but it should be counted to us 
for disinterestedness if not for righteousness that we prefer first to en- 
courage the community as a whole to take action in a vital national 
concern, even at the risk of “ advertising our own deficiencies.” 
Remembering a recent exchange between Janus and Lord Kemsley, I 
ym disappointed at the attitude Janus now takes. It cannot be that he 
rs comfortably sniping in A Spectator’s Notebook to trying to 
ffective and carefully considered change. I prefer the view 
expressed last week by The Times—that the Press has “neither the 
right nor the reason to shun dispassionate inquiry.” Of the better section 
of the Press, which, of course, includes both The Times and The 
Spectator, this is entirely true. Of many papers of a different kind I 
am content to say that they have not the right but seem to agree with me 
» have the reason. 
- ad . None ever feared that the Truth should be heard 


Save those whom the Truth would indict.” 
REGINALD A. SMITH. 


prefe 
organise ¢ 


I am, yours sincerely, 
34 Burnside Road, Gatley, Cheshire. Tz 
{Janus writes: There is no analogy whatever between a_ periodic 


Parliamentary review of the work of the B.B.C., which is a Public Utility 
Corporation controlled ultimately by Parliament, and an investigation 
into the affairs of some hundreds or thousands of privately owned 
I did not, moreover, say that an enquiry into the Press 


yspapers. , . 
ge “interference with the 


would be “incipient totalitarianism,” but that 
Press "—a quite different matter—might be.] 


Sin,—I opened my Spectator today with intelligent anticipation that 
Mr. Morrison’s suggestion of an examination of the Press would find you 
rather touchy. I was not disappointed. The doctors may be dragooned, 
rationalised, nationalised and fitted nicely into totalitarian schemes with 
your benevolent approval, but the Press, ah, the Press ‘—here indeed 
“incipient totalitarianism is’ no imaginary danger Freedom with a 
big F is in danger.—Yours faithfully, A. E. Moore. 
45, Station Road, Histon, Cambs. 


THE FINANCIAL DILEMMA 


Sin—The article by Mr. A. C. M. Spearman, M.P., entitled The 
Chancellor's Chance, has the merit of stimulating thought. Mr. 
Spearman apparently assents whole-heartedly to the theories which the 
late Lord Keynes, following J. A. Hobson and other writers, so brilliantly 
He seems, nevertheless, to waver in his attitude towards un- 

If we are to avoid it, he writes, “ The Government have 
got to take drastic action.” Yet further on he assures us that unemploy- 
ment is probably less evil than inflation or drastic controls. “It is far 
better,” he thinks, “for the workers to put up with some degree of un- 
employment and receive unemployment assistance than to earn money 
which has no stability of purchasing power.” Why, then, should the 
Government take drastic action to prevent it? From an exponent of Con- 
servative principles this doctrine of “drastic Government action” seems 
odd. From Keynes it was perfectly natural. And even in the case of 
Keynes it must be remembered that his General Theory of Employment 
was published in 1936. The date is significant, marking practically the 
end of the inter-war period. Since then, much water has flowed under 
Westminster Bridge ; and it is at least doubtful whether even Keynes could 
or would have maintained in 1946 his thesis of ten years earlier. In 1936, 
“liquidity preference,” “the euthanasia of the rentier” and the national 
advantazes of free spending possessed an air of reasonableness, apart from 
the eloquence of their advocate. But in the later war years, when Keynes 
was more and more absorbed with practical issues, his reserve—almost his 
silence—on matters of pure theory is noteworthy. He would not, I think, 
regard as felicitous Mr. Spearman’s attempted analogy between his 
cconomic theories and M. and B. tablets ‘ 

The all-too-popular idea that “ the Government has got to take drastic 
action” is, I submit, based upon a delusion. The truth lies in precisely 
the opposite direction. The best contribution that any Government can 
make to economic welfare—and especially at a time like the present— 
is to stimulate individual action and to reduce its own action to a 
minimum. Mr. Spearman thinks that “management of the currency ” 
is one of the things that the Government “must do.” History, as well 
as present experience, affords no warrant for such a conviction, though 
many projectors from the time of John Law onwards have been swayed 
by it. Economic considerations apart, “ management of the currency” 
tends to undermine public morale in an insidious and extraordinary 
way. Paper money and political manceuvre sre stable companions and 
tun together. Stephen Leacock once remarked that the difference be- 
tween the gold standard and a managed currency is wider than the 
difference between a Sunday school and the Chicago wheat pit. The 
trade-cycle may be, as Mr. Snrarman says, “a disease of the capitalist 
system.” But it is one w''*+ “> ‘herent powers of the capitalist 
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system have overcome on each occasion. It is infinitely to be preferred 
to the economic and moral ills which a too-prolonged “ management of 
the currency ” inevitably produces.—Yours faithfully, 

Craiglands, Cavendish Road, Sutton, Surrey. J. H. HiccInson. 


Sir,—No doubt Mr. Spearman’s interesting article on The Chancellor’s 
Chance would .be very true if it were not for the overriding factor that 
we, in this country, have to buy our bread and butter from overseas. 
Consequently, we are dependent on international currency exchanges, 
which must be the governing consideration for any Chancellor. I think 
Custos in his Finance article comes nearer to the main alternatives or 
dilemma which confronts the Chancellor. With rising world food prices, 
he can cither face an increasing food subsidy, which may at any time 
become unbearable, or he can allow retail prices and the cost of living 
to rise, with all the consequent social and industrial upheaval. A third 
alternative is to force the value of sterling upwards and accelerate any 
deflationary tendency—a step which Mr. Spearman so much fears. I do 
not dare to prophesy what course the Chancellor will follow, but I cannot 
help thinking this dilemma in which he finds himself influenced the 
decision to ration bread. Less wheat at an increasing price might post- 
pone, but not solve, his problem.—Yours faithfully, 
Sillery, The Drive, Radlett, Herts. JoHN H. WaInwricur. 


THE DARK SIDE OF THE MOON 


Smr,—The particular. virtue of The Dark Side of the Moon is that 
it limits itself to telling what the Russians do to people under their 
contro! whom they, rightly or wrongly, consider undesirable—i.e., as 
dangerous, or potentially dangerous, to their régime. It is in no way 
an explanation of why the Russians behave in this way or why they con- 
sider certain people undesirable. . Had the author discussed these questions 
her book would have been simply one more contribution to the bitterness 
of the Russo-Polish quarrel, instead of transcending it, as it does. Had 
I wanted to put up a defence of the Russians, I could have done so, Or I 
could have declined to write about the book, leaving it to others to guess 
how much truth it contains. Instead, I wrote about it at twice the usual 
length, and went out of my way to endorse its accuracy from my own 
experience, concluding: “I have paid this book the compliment of saying 
nothing about the rights or wrongs of the Russo-Polish quarrel.” In a 
word, I discussed the book on its own ground, which is sufficiently 
sombre, only allowing myself to suggest that the reader. unfamiliar with 
Russia should bear certain points in mind. It was in connection not with 
the narrative itself, but with the epilogue by another hand, which drags 
the book down to the old recriminatory level, that I made one remark 
which, since it seems to have been misunderstood by both the Duchess 
of Atholl and Mr. Oras, cannot have been quite clear. I did not say 
that the Poles were deported because the Russians do not like them 
What I did say was the fact that the Russians do not like the Poles 
could account for the occasional and uncharacteristic evidences in the 
narrative “in which the matter-of-fact harshness of the Russian treat- 
ment of undesirables flares into active cruelty,” the Russians not being 
by nature consciously cruel. The othe: main points in both letters touch 
precisely those questions which, as I have said, the author of The Dark 
Side of the Moon so carefully avoids ; and I still feel very strongly that 
it is too fine a book to use as a stalking horse in an argument which 
wauld immediately degenerate into a series of inter-racial quarrels. 
“This,” says The Dark Side of the Moon, “is how the Russians treat 
men, women and children whom they regard as undesirables.’ The 
revelation which follows is surely enough for one day. And it has the 
solemnity of truth. The question why the Russians regard hundreds of 
thousands of ordinary Poles, Lithuanians, Estonians, Latvians and 
Bessarabians as undesirable should surely be kept separate. It belongs 
to.the realms of controversy and theory.—Yours faithfully, 
Church House, Sandhurst, Kent. EpwWarD CRANKSHAW 


PROFITEERING AT SEA 


Sir,—I should be very grateful if you would allow me to draw public 
attention to an abuse that has been going on for some time, and has 
now become what can only be called an official racket. Owing to the 
shortage of shipping, the needs of the Services, and the almost entire 
cessation of civilian traffic during the wer, the demand for civilian 
passages homeward from the Near and Middle East (as, no doubt, from 
other parts of the world) enormously exceeds the supply. This is accepted 
as inevitable, as are the overcrowding, inadequate washing facilities, and 
other incidental discomforts suffered by those fortunate enough to get a 
passage ; but certain things are universally, and quite rightly, resented 
There may still, for instance, be excellent reasons (though it is hard to 
imagine any) for treating a shipful of adult civilians as if they were 
children and allowing them no drink stronger than lime-juice ; but this 
enforced prohibition does at least affect all alike, whereas the principal 
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abuse does not. In order to get one’s passage-ticket one has, besides the 

other formalities, to sign a declaration that one will accept such conditions 

and accommodation as are provided, which at first sight seems reasonable 

enough. It is, however, used as a lever for extorting the same fare 

(which now exceeds the pre-war first-class fare) from all the passengers 

alike, whether they are berthed in comparative comfort in a first-class 

cabin (these are rightly reserved mainly for the women and children) or 

in what are euphemistically described as “ dormitories,” where the accom- 

modation is well below pre-war third-class standard. 

The ships, or at least the one I recently travelled on, are owned by 
the Ministry of Transport and merely “managed” by their former 
owners ; I do not know how the receipts are divided, but it is clear 
that either the Ministry or the shipping companies or both are taking 
advantage of the public need to sell what they have not got, or only 
have in very limited quantities, namely, genuine first-class accommodation. 
Similar practice on the part of an ordinary commercial firm would not 
only, if there were any competition, soon put it out of business, but would 
be called by rather an ugly name; as it is, the Ministry and/or the 
companies will no doubt be able to continue to fleece such passengers 
as can afford it so long as the transport crisis lasts. But this will not be 
for ever ; meanwhile they are not, to put it mildly, exactly building up a 
stock of goodwill for British shipping against the return of competinon, 
whether from foreign shipping companies or from the air, and if, as seems 
likely, they feel the draught later on, they will have only themselves to 
thank.—I am, &c., REPATRIATE. 

Fuad I University, Cairo 


SPONSORED BROADCASTING 


S1r.—Whilst I have a certain amount of sympathy with Mr. H. S. 


McPherson for his unfortunate listening experience in Australia, I must 
assume that either he is reflecting the taste of his hosts or else, by virtue 
of his job in the radio branch of the Navy, too tired to twist another 


knob once he got ashore. 
are appalling broadcasting stations in Australia—but I doubt if anyone 


I do not challenge his assertion that there 


save unsuspecting visitors listens to them. I am sure Mr. McPherson 
would not like me to present the very worst examp!e of British journalism 
and declare: “ This is an example of how they run newspapers in Eng- 
lend.” Mr. McPherson condemns commercial broadcasting stations 
because, amongst other things, he has heard second-hand bicycles adver- 
tised for sale. I don’t admire his logic, because I don’t think that the 
same factor makes The Manchester Guardian a bad newspaper, but I 
can refute that it is possible economically to sell second-hand bicycles 
on a quality commercial station. These stations charge from {60 to £100 
an hour for sponsored time on the air, and they safcguerd their listeners 
by insisting on not more than one minute of commercial “copy” in 
each fifteen minutes of time bought. I submit that'even the London 
School of Economics would discount any profit motive in selling second- 
hand bicycles on those terms. 

Again, I hope Mr. McPherson’s opinions are more reliable than his 
Where does he obtain his figure of a net revenue of £700,000 
from a licence fee of £1 from 7,000,000 Australians? Certainly not 
from me. In my article I made it clear that this was the approximate 
amount paid to the Australian Broadcasting Ccmmission for programme 
and administrative costs, and that the balance (nearly as much again) was 
paid to the Postmaster-General’s Department for technical services. 
Actually a goodly proportion of the P.M.G.’s Department’s share finds 
its way to the Treasury as indirect taxation instead of being used to 
improve programmes. It must also be remembered, when one is con- 
sidering the aggregate licence revenue, which exceeds 1} millions, that in 
poor reception areas away from main trarsmitters listeners pay, reason- 
ably enough, a reduced licence fee. When Mr. McPherson refers to 
Australian programmes as poor things he is inferentially highly critical of 
the B.B.C. because many of its “ highlight” programmes are re-broadcast 
in Australia. Until recently he could have heard the Brains Trust with a 
sponsor. The real trouble is that Mr. McPherson did not study his pro- 
grammes in Australia, or, if he did, he was too tired to twist the dial. 

I should have thought that Mr McPherson’s technical knowledge would 
have been sufficient to prevent him saying that Australia’s wide choice 
is imposs:ble in this country. Frequency modulation offers not only 
virtually unlimited wave-lengths, but infinitely superior reception; it 
also implies the end of monopoly broadcasting. I yield to no one in 
admiration of the B.B.C. at its best, but, like Mr. McPherson when he 
hears second-hand bicycles advertised on the air, I become irritated when 
I hear the B.B.C. virtually touting theatre tickets and its own twopenny 
programme (from your newsagent). But the whole point of my contribu- 
tion seems to have escaped Mr. McPherson, as it does so many people 
in Britain—that you can have the B.B.C. with all its perfections and 
imperfections (according to your poin* of view) and the sponsored system, 


facts. 
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plus, I would suggest, regional systems. There is no question Of substi. 

tuting the B.B.C. for something else ; the suggestion is that there shoulj 

be alternatives to the B.B.C. without any cost to the taxpayer or }j 

payer, and that no one at all need listen to them unless they want to 

Yours, &c., R. G. Lioyp THoMis, 
c/o National Bank of Australasia, Limited, 7 Lothbury, EC. 2. : 


THE B.B.C..S INCOME 


S1r,—We certainly are—or have regrettably become—a docile 
Some months ago the Postmaster General, by a mere stroke of the pen, 
doubled the charge for our wireless licences, and the B B.C. ecellal 
its income from £5,000,000 to £10,000,000. And what benefit has the 
ordinary listener derived from this extraordinarily arbitrary action? The 
answer is, of course—exactly nothing. True, television has Teappeared 
—a miracle at present enjoyed by less than 1 per cent. of listeners, who 
incidentally, pay an extra £1 for the privilege. What justification thers 
fore, has the B.B.C. for offering exactly the same meagre choice of “y 
grammes although its income has been doubled?—Yours faithfully, : 
109, St. George’s Square, S.W.1. H. Foster, 


TRADE UNIONS AND FREEDOM 


S1r,—Our scale of values has gone awry when, in present circumstance, 
a few men can hold up the food of millions in a dispute over what it 
exalted to a principle—the principle of universal trade-union membership 
The recent dispute is only one instance of many, and it seems clear that, 
while the Government and the trade unions disapprove of the arbitrary 
action, they nevertheless approve and actively support the principle. The 
trade unions were founded on, and fought for, the freedom to unite and 
to associate ; but as their power has increased, the inevitable corruption 
of power has blinded them to the equally valuable frecdom of not to 
unite and not to associate. Real freedom is,.in fact, not for them: and 
they work, kindly perhaps, to the sinister totalitarian end: one faith, 
ong party, ‘one union. Yet the most disturbing factor of the situation js 
that the Press overlooks the real vital question—the freedom of the 
individual not to do certain things if he does not so wish. After the 
meat strike was settled, we were noi told what ultimately happened w 
the men whose non-payment of union dues caused the strike. That 
seemed to be a detail of no‘importance. And when a responsible daily 
newspaper calmly suggests that, to prevent these happenings, the union 
dues should generally be deducted from wages by the employers, on 
begins to wonder whether this England is not gradually losing its soul— 
Yours truly, E. WILLIAMSON. 
12 Raymond Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 


A PROGRA‘Y ME FOR INDIA 


Sir,—Reading Brigadier Brayne’s article, A New Rural India, recalled 
to my mind the numerous A.B.C.A. discussions based on his books and 
pamphlets about rural uplift which I attended whilst serving in India 
as an Army educational officer in 1944-45. Many a time have I heard 
Indian soldiers make the point that Brigadier Brayne allows for every- 
thing except the actual social and political structure of the Indian village. 
It is easy to write: “ Returning soldiers must be encouraged to become 
pioneers of the new era. Village leaders and local officials must & 
prepared to welcome and use them.” But in practice, the landlord, the 
moneylender and the corrupt policeman form, all too often, a powerful 
trinity dominating the village, with their interests consciously based upon 
the continuing backwardness of the peasants. Just because ideas like 
Brigadier Brayne’s are good for the peasants, these worthies know that 
they are bad for themselves, and they find ways to discourage would-be 
reformers who bring to the village dangerous thoughts about co-operatives 
and the like. 

Without breaking this: stranglehold of vested interests, no scheme o 
rural uplift oan really succeed in India. The social groups whose 
privileges depend on India’s peasants remaining bogged down in the 
Middle Ages will fight to the death to frustrate every such scheme. Once 
the power of these parasites is destroyed, however, the path of economic 
and social progress will lie wide open. The present constitutional plan 
for India envisages elections, in which less than a quarter of the adult 
population will be allowed to take part, to a constitution-making body 
in which a quarter of the seats will be occupied anyway by nominees 
of the Princes, the most reactionary element in Indian society; while 
the British Army is to remain in India until this select and carefully- 
weighted assembly has concluded its deliberations, standing ready 
repress any revolt pf the peasant masses. That the Indian peasant may 
get a chance to live like a human being, revolutionary measures are needed. 
The present project, put forward by the British Government and accepted 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
py the leaders of the two main upper-class political organisations in India, 
seems to be designed so as to render such measures impossible of achieve- 
ment by peaceful means, and to keep Brigadier Brayne’s dream of a happy, 
een ige in the realm of pious aspiration.—Yours faithfully, 


prosperous villa os 
MANUFACTURED IMPORTS 


Sir.—The Mercantilists used to teach: “Import only saw materials; 
export only manufactured goods,” and, even with free trade, the country 
has managed to stick fairly close to that precept. But in these days, 
when it is more than ever necessary to earn.a living by adding our skill 
to imported :aw materials, we seem to be moving further from the ideal 
of these old economists. I know that we are importing furniture from 
Canada and Czechoslovakia, but what prompts me to write this letter 
js the realisation that we cannot even print our own books in the country 
now. Two examples have come to my notice, by a coincidence, both 
being reprints of works by Lawrence of Arabia; one was printed in 
Sweden and the other in the United States. Now both countries’ 
currencies are “hard,” yet we evidently prefer to pay for the printing 
and transport of the books, instead of importing the raw materials 
either wood pulp or finished paper).—Yours faithfully, BM/BAEY 
London, W.C. 1. 


NEWSREELS AND POLITICS 


Sin,—Bearing in mind the enormous influence of the cinema on the 
minds of a large part of the public, I am driven to register a very deter- 
mined protest against this week’s edition of British Movietone News. In 
this film a sequence appears showing comic and freak bicycles being 
ridden by dwarfs and others in France. This is very amusing, and while 
the audience are still roaring with laughter the scene is changed to the 
tial of General Mihailovitch. Still hardly able to control their mirth 
the audience are given the opportunity to look directly into the tortured 
eyes of the man on trial for his iife. At the same moment the com- 
mentator instructs us that this trial is conducted “exactly on the pattern 
of Nuremberg.” Since we have been told’ how at the Jugoslav trial 
every remark made by the judge or the prosecutor was greeted with 
cheers and every speech of the prisoners or their defence with boos and 
hisses, this is hardly a well-chosen comparison. Finally the commentator 
firmly announces that “ General Mihailovitch put party before country.” 
After this the word “ British ” in the title of the news film seemed rather 
sciled.—Yours faithfully, HERO Morris. 
18 Rectory Chambers, Old Church Street, S.W. 3. 


FOOTBALL POOLS’ MAILING LISTS 


Sirn—As a pendant to Janus’s remarks about Vernon’s Pools, I feel I 
should record the following:—I was released from the R.A.F. in the 
middle of June. Within iess than a month I received a correctly addressed 
advertisement letrer from Vernon’s Pools. I have at no time had any 
connection with football pools ; I have been abroad almost continuously 
during the past four years; my name appears in no directory ; I have 
addressed no correspondence to the Press and therefore had none pub- 
lished in it. The arrival of the advertisement so shortly after my release 
may be a coincidence. Even so, it is difficult to see how the address 
was obtained without access to official records, and I suggest that if 
others released from the Forces have had a similar experience there 
ae good grounds for an enquiry into the means by which Vernon’s Pools 
obtain access to the names and addresses of ex-Servicemen.—yYours faith- 
RELEASED OFFICER. 


THE OTHER HEROD 


§,—Janus compares Mr. John Strachey’s “abolishing the category of 
children of under one year” with the action of Herod the Tetrarch. It 
was not the Tetrarch, Herod Antipas, but his father, Herod the Great. 
I warn you, lest our “touchy” Government see in Janus’ slip a sub- 
conscious slight, denying them association with greatness.—Yours truly, 

Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, 29. JOHN FosTER. 

[Janus writes: I apologise to the Tetrarch. Actually I did investigate 
the question with some care, but apparently with insufficient care.] 


FOREIGN TAGS 

Si®—Can you inform the public why writers and editors interject Latin 
or other foreign language into their writings, e.g., page 55 of The Spectator 
of July roth, 1946, “ solvitur ambulando ”? 

Why not use plain English which every Englishman can understand?— 
Yours faithfully, J. HERBERT SANDERS. 

Langdon House, Dawlish. 

[Because there are certain phrases which by their associations and 
familiarity convey the desired meaning to the average reader of 
The Spectator better than any substitute—EbD., The Spectator.] 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I AM reluctant to go for a walk during these weeks while the tall corn 
is standing, because the Corgi who always accompanies me takes an idiot’s 
delight in breaking through the hedges into the wheat, and losing himself 
there in a heaven of smells. I stand for what seem like hours at field 
gates whistling and calling, while the zany in the corn moves round in 
circles, trying to find his way back to me. No hatm is done, for he 
leaves no track of trodden stalks behind him. Indeed, he is so near 
the soil that the wheat ears above him are hardly disparted as he 
moles his way at ground level. All that I see is a current of green or 
gold, a visible sound-wave, in mad parabolas, until he breaks out to the 
hedgerow and can follow down to tne gate, to greet me with a half-scared 
grin and six inches of tongue. 


JULY 26, 


This is the Familiar Month 


I suppose everybody finds that at about the end of July the hedgerow, 
the field and woodland take on a particular familiarity. The meadow with 
its sudden crop of ragwort, stinking of apples and beset by tiger-striped 
caterpillars ; the brambles in the hedge and mid-field bushes beginning 
to set; uninteresting stretches of dried-off grasses and umbels, in all 
shades of brown from the near-white of quaking grass to the rich madder 
of sorrel; the bryony with green clusters of berries not yet turned 
bacchic ; the trees shabby and the birds indolent and dumb ; these charac- 
teristics of the countryside suddenly remind us that this is how it was in 
those timeless weeks of summer holidays from school, aeons ago (for 
even if we left school only last year it is an eternity away). All the 
rest of the childhood year we were more or less at school and penned 
indoors. But the great release into nature, with access to our own adven- 
tures and the ever-fresh discovery of the universe, came in August. The 
appearance of the outdoor world at that time is therefore sealed upon 
our imaginations, like the “ somgs my mother taught me,” and will always 
be slightly haunted for us. 


Nocturne 


A midsummer night in our English courtryside, when the twilight never 
quite fades, and the inward lampglow of the flowers dies away only after 
dawn, is something that eludes description. The artist Samuel Palmer 
captured a little of the magic. It was a constant theme, and a challenge, 
for Tennyson. 

During the double summer-time of war, with daylight prolonged past 
bedtime, we lost the habit of lingering out of doors after sunset. But 
this year has given us night after night, fcllowing shower-washed days, 
in which to absorb the music of this never-cloying nocturne. 

I stood last night beneath the intricate scaffolding which still mantles 
the back of the house, after doodle-bcmb repairs. I watched the bats 
flittering about, weaving their threadless pattern round the poles and 
planks. How did they always avoid collision amongst such intricacies? 
I felt, rather than saw, one crazy little pipistrelle making straight for my 
face. The leathery creak, the sensation of beaten air, made me blink. 
He dived to within an inch or two of my eyes, then swerved aside. Could 
he see the pallid gleam of that strange, shadowy and sinister object, the 
human visage? But by the proverb a bat is nearly blind. No, he has 
apparently some other device than sight. Scientists have recently been 
experimenting in the laboratory and have found that the bat while flying 
emits, from special membranes, a supersonic vibration, a high-frequency 
sound-wave that echoes back from any approaching solid object and is 
caught by another set of membranes. So the bat, and not man, was first 
in the use of radar and asdic. 


In My Garden 


Now that all the soft fruit is gathered and bottled, the immediate task 
is to tidy up round the bushes, cutting down the lush green of weeds 
ready for digging in with what potash we can muster from bonfire or bag. 
The continuing high winds make much work in the herbaceous borders, 
for the tall stuff has to be tied up. My lupins this year have been blown 
down once, but they have since put up a second crop of flowers, with 
four times as many spires as before. If only the cities of Normandy could 
be restoted as quickly! 

Night, too, in the garden. It is the moment when one is more than 
fully paid for all the labour. The trimmed lawns, the weeded beds, the 
house behind its vines and wall-fruits, become mysterious, fragrant and 
gracious. The arithmetic of gardening is a special ore. You add two and 
two, and they make five—sometimes even seven. And seven is a sacred 
number. An addition on which to leave the garden and bid the world 
goodnight. RICHARD CHURCH. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Niebuhr on our Times 


Discerning the Signs of the Times. By Reinhold Niebuhr. (S.C.M. 
Press. 8s. 6d.) 





An American theologian visiting England was recently asked whether 
the influence of Professor Niebuhr was as great as it had been 
before the war. His reply was that he thought not, but that when- 
ever any new event of importance occurred in social or international 
affairs the inevitable question was always, “What does Niebuhr 
think about it?” That judgement, which may not be universally 
accepted, gives particular interest to this latest volume of Sermonic 
Essays by one who is still the most famous Christian thinker of the 
United States. They deal with the perennial themes of the Christian 
faith in terms of their special relevance to the thought and life 
of our time. 

There are ten of these essays, based upon sermons actually 
preached. In general, they reflect those characteristic emphases of 
Niebuhr’s thought which have been made clear in his earlier writings. 
Those which were wriiten since the end of the war are of 
special interest in giving us his reflections on the situation with 
which the victorious nations are confronted. Thus, in speaking 
about the treatment of our late enemies, he says: “ How little we 
realise that the two objects of punishment, to maim the power 
of the foe and to turn his heart to repentance, are incompatible. 
If we accomplish the one, we cannot achieve the other.” He accepts 
the Hebrew idea that nations may be called upon to execute the 
judgement of God upon the pretensions of the proud, but recalls 
the other side of the same truth, that the judgement of God stands 
over the nation which He uses as the instrument of His justice. The 
pride of the victors leads them to execute what they conceive to 
be justice, but their forgetfulness of God induces them to create 
new injustices, and so to have no freedom from anxiety against 
the possibility of mew aggressions. “One of the tragic aspects of 
human history,” he says, “is the fact that the vanquished have 
longer memorics than the victors. The victors could profitably have 
longer memories and the vanquished shorter ones.” Of the release 
of atomic energy, he writes: “It crowns the creative achievements 
of a technical society . . . It also crowns the pretensions of 
modern civilisation ; it gives man a power which conceals his weak- 
ness.” How are nations to gain the kind of humility which is needed 
for our times? Partly by a shrewd political intelligence .. . 
“but ultimately it is a religious achievement a by-product 
of the faith which perceives life in its total dimension and senses 
the divine judgement which’ stands above and against all human 
judgements.” 

One of the best summaries of his outlook occurs in the 
sermon, The Nemesis of Nations, where he writes: “ Every 
new conquest of Nature means that human responsibilities are set 
ina wider field yet every new mastery of Nature is also a 
new occasion for pride and a fresh temptation to human arrogance.” 
In his reaction against the old liberal hope that education or social 
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John Murray is now revising and 
bringing up-to-date the record of 
people to whom his catalogues and 
lists of new books were sent before 
the war. He also cordially invites 
new names and addresses. He would 
greatly appreciate a postcard from 

readers. 50 Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1. 
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justice would save civilisation he says: “ We deal with ultimate j 
only if, not the ignorance of the mind, but the pride of i 
bas been vanquished.” This is partly true, but surely he does tor 
want the ignorant mind to remain ignorant? Dr. Niebuhr ra 
fond of the “either—or” type of statement, although he beings 
some brilliant .paradoxical sayings by using it. As usual he 
very little to say about the opportunity or duty of the Christan 
Churches, although he is profoundly truce in pointing out the greatest 
obstacle to their full union. Reunion is so difficult “ because the 
explicit religious element, at the centre of the religious commyp) 
also lends itself to the most explicit forms of the pretensions ¢ 
finality.” It is curious to note that he thinks the Creeds shouig 
be chanted rather than said, as chanting emphasises the Poetic 
element of the symbol. “We wonder whether this is not too simple 
a way to meet the difficulties of the unorthodox. 

Dr. Niebuhr should not speak of man as claiming a “ too unique” 
place in the scheme of things, and it seems hard on M. Bidauk » 
speak of French foreign policy as “too truculent” owing to be 
sensitivity after liberation. We wonder whether he is altogether 
fair to the late G. A. Studdert-Kennedy in the quotation he makes 
on p. 130. There are other aspects of the poet-theologian whid 
might correct that particular insight into one side of the Meaning 
of the Cross. We congratulate Dr. Niebuhr on the delightful ang 
illuminating sermon which he calls Humour and Faith. It bring 
laughter into theological significance, and reveals something of 
Niebuhr’s own attractive personality. “Humour is the prelude » 
faith, and laughter is the beginning of prayer.” That is a new ides, 
and it is more serious than it sounds. Dr. Niebuhr’s book wil 
stimulate the thinking of all who desire to reflect on the opportunity 
and the frustration of the present age. Marcus KnicHt, 


Did Their Mothers Know? 


if Their Mothers Only Knew. By Shirley Joseph. (Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d.) 

Tus story of a year with the Women’s Land Army is probably a 
objective in tOne as it is possible to be when one is seeking t 
entertain and writing about oneself. Naive humour, stories_that fall 
a little flat—these are small drawbacks to a narrative which contains 
a good deal of amusement with a good deal of sensible criticism 
Miss ‘Joseph joined the Women’s Land Army at the age d 
seventeen because she was too young for the other Services, was fond 
of cows and wanted experience. She “certainly gained experiente, 
more sometimes than I bargained for” at the two W.L.A. hostels, 
and several private billets where she served. The experiepe 
included a sojourn in a cottage where the cowman was drunken and 
the bedroom was furnished with nothing but a bed; threshing, 
hoeing, milking and other hard tasks ; being kicked by cows (ome 
against railings so that she lost her senses for a few minutes); 
playing ping-pong with Americans ; dealing with a party of git 
who had drunk too much beer; much hitch-hiking (including 1 
drive with “ crooks ” and another with a murderer) ; being locked in 
a church all night, and breaking hostel rules. She finally obtained 
her release, by purposely committing the offence of not relinquishing 
her civilian clothing coupons, because she could not face lan 

for an industrious farmer for more than sixty-five hours a week! 

As with so many descriptions of war-jobs, this book shows the 
impact of working-class conditions on 2 girl brought up in comfort. 
At least the war did make many of the middle classes see whit 
manual workers had been enduring mutely for generations. Mis 
Joseph, of course, was not quite the usual type of land girl. She 
was told she was not the type for a hostel, and found the 
unfriendly when she began at Shrivenham—though the hours wet 
shorter and the amenities on the whole more than on private farms 
The title of her book suggests what sort of conversation and ¢ 
she grew used to ; though when she finally left Shrivenham she yas 
extremely sorry, and one of “ the hard-boiled girls from London = 
most members of the W.L.A. come from towns—“ actually 
kissed me.” 

Apart from finding some of her companions difficult Miss Joseph 
has two types of criticism to make. One is a general criticism 
the hardships of country life—lack of baths and indoor sanitatiol, 
early rising, heavy monotonous work. (Few of the holiday helpers, 
she thinks, realised what “they were letting themselves in for 
but they “did a good job of work.”) Farmers, too, were freq! 
unhelpful. They have, Miss Joseph finds, “a stubborn dislike 
change ”—even in such matters as mechanical devices and 
safeguarding of milk. They often did not want girls to help them, 
and gave no instruction to newcomers. One girl sent as a novice @4 
farm for a month’s training was given a stick on the ‘first day and 
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NOW READY 


Portrait of 


x 
G.B:S. 
Feliks Topolski 
With an Introduction by HESKETH PEARSON 


reproduced in facsimile by collotype, with a 
frontispiece in colour. Edition numbered and limited to 1,000 
(Oversubscribed before publication.) 


32 drawings 
copies, 425. net. 


15th Thousand 


New Impression : 
Report on 


THE RUSSIANS 
W. L. White 


* An honest book, written without malice, with a genuine liking 
for the Russian people.’’ Negley Farson. 

“Lets a little fresh air into the stifling atmosphere of suppressio 
veri in which all things Russian have had to be reported for four 
years.”’ Paul Winterton. 

“Mr. White has a quick eye, a shrewd mind and a habit of candid 
speech, and all that he has set down has a ring of patent honesty.”’ 
The Times Literary Supplemem. 


“A book like this .. . Richard Dimbleby, 


can do nothing but good.”’ 
1os. 6d. net. 
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Mountain Holidays 
JANET ADAM SMITH 


A tribute to the pleasures of mountaineering, charmingly 
written. ‘Her expeditions, which range from Arran—her 
mountain nursery—to the mainland of Scotland, and the 
French, Swiss, and Italian Alps, are described with a realism 
which is unusually effective. Touches of humour and 

ing references to the literary associations of the scene add 
a piquant flavour to the book.’-—Birmingham Post. With 
32 pages of mountain photographs, and 2 maps. I5s. net 


Mussorgsky 


M. D. CALVOCORESSI 


Edited by Gerald Abraham. A new volume in the Master 
Musicians, biographical and critical studies, each with a 
calendar of events, table of compositions, bibliography, 
photographs, musical examples, etc. 7s. 6d. net 


Coming shortly in the Master Musicians series 


Faure by NORMAN SUCKLING 





To be published shortly 


Judgment in Suspense 


A new Novel by 
GERALD BULLETT 
A story with high dramatic tension. The author’s skill leads 
the reader from chapter to chapter in the gradual revelation 
of the motives and personal stresses below the surface of 
events, with judgment in suspense until all the facts are 
grasped. 8s. 6d. net 
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THE 


INVISIBLE INFLUENCE 


Alexander Cannon, M.D., Ph.D., etc. 


Dr. Cannon travelled through Tibet, China, and 
India, and witnessed extraordinary occult 
marvels. The Press literally devoted pages to 
reviewing this book. 


Twentieth Impression. 6s. 


HIDDEN TEACHING 
BEYOND YOGA 


Paul Brunton, Ph.D. 
(Author of *‘ Quest for Overself,’’ 20th Thous. etc.) 


** The quintessence of the Hindu philosophical doctrine.” 
News and Book Trade. 
“* The author has evidently been at great pains to state and 
argue his thesis with the least possible ambiguity in untechnical 
language.”’ Times Literary Supplement. 


Seventh Impression. 2Is. 





RIDER & COMPANY 
68, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
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MY FAITHLESS ARM 
John Kovack 


A really remarkable first novel written in the Hemingway manner; 
forcefully told and admirable in its lack of crudity. 
8s. 6d. net 


ON 


THE DANCING STONES 
L. A. Knight, 
author of ‘‘Conqueror’s Road, Spanish Cove,’” etc. 


Some very respectable people indulge in sniuggling on the lonely 
Pembrokeshire coast, and meet in the course of their nefarious 
exploits, some real and very dangerous smugglers. 

8s. 6d. net 





THE MONKEY TRIBE 
F. Martin Duncan, F.R.M.S., F.R.P.S., F.Z.S. 


Taken from the note-books of this famous zoologist, a collection of 
first-hand descriptions of many species in their natural surroundings. 
With 32 magnificent lithographs from the author's drawings. 


Probably 12s. 6d. net 


ALASKA HIGHWAY 
Philip H. Godsell 
The autobiography of a man who has been oil prospector, fur trader 
and explorer ; it is also the story of the world’s most northerly road, 
the great Alaska highway. 
12s. 6d. net 


LET THE GREAT STORY BE TOLD 


H. Wood Jarvis 
Foreword by the Rt. Hon. the Lord ee G.B.E. 


. @ vivid and stimulating volume. . 


unch. 
+s. | | Mr. Jarvis has a fine narrative skill. -"" Sunday Times. 


18s. net 
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told to fetch the cows in for milking. She did not know if she had 
to call them or chase them. 

Miss Joseph’s other criticism is of the organisation of the W.L.A. 
—not only the much publicised lack of benefits in comparison 
with those of the women’s Services but the lack of discipline. 
“You never know where you are.” There is no standardisation of 
rules ; no system of graded promotion; no definite arrangement for 
free time or for maximum overtime when girls are working on 
individual farms. Only a very superficial medical examination is 
given before enrolment, and there is no provision for girls who 
are “off colour.” The chief qualification for the Local Repre- 
sentatives (voluntary) who are supposed to supervise and help girls 
in their areas seems to be “local social eminence.” Miss Joseph 
thought these Local Representatives would not feel much sympathy 
for “girls whom before the war they’ would have hesitated to 
employ as kitchen maids.” 

The land girl, Miss Joseph concludes, “ must be patient, without 
ambition and prepared for insanitary living conditions.” Intelligent 
girls will find the work discouraging. Nevertheless, it has com- 
pensations in the way of companionship and experience. - “ The 
months I spent in the land army were the most enlightening and 
amusing time of my life.” From those months she has produced 
a book which, though it is of the gossipy type, may profitably be 
read by organisers of the Land Army, those interested in the im- 
provement of rural conditions—and the general public for amusement. 

GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


The Fortunate Man 
Fisherman Naturalist. By Anthony Buxton. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 


On the evidence of this book, Major Buxton must be accounted a 
happy and fortunate man. Although his own home is in a remote 
corner of Norfolk between the Broads and the North Sea, it is in 
a country of many birds of all kinds; and if Major Buxton is an 
ardent devotee of fly-fishing—though he modestly tells us that his 
friends find him a very vgly fisherman to watch—he is equally a 
lover of birds and their ways. It is to birds, indeed, that half his 
book is dedicated, with a delightful chapter on otters and an inter- 
esting note—as the result of observations after a very devastating 
sea flood—of the return to life of the local vegetation, demonstrating 
its varying degrees of resistance to sea salt. Of the trees and shrubs 
he found the tamarisk, tea plant, crab apple, black sallow and Turkey 
oak to be the most invulnerable, and the willow, osier, rhododendron, 
lime, elder and ash the least resistant in that order. There is a 
charming account of the rearing of two little dog otters. Their 
native fierceness could never be overcome, and at first—as Major 
Buxton informs us is the case with all otter cubs—they were oddly 
terrified by water. Once they were accustomed to it, however, the 
wild soon took them to its heart ; and, although a few weeks later one 
of them returned and whistled to his former hosts, he could not be 
induced to land. Major Buxton has succeeded in obtaining some 
beautiful photographs of marsh harriers and other birds of prey and 
their young; of bitterns and bearded tits; of grebes, ducks and 
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waders as well as of the garden birds with whom he is on t 

° . ° rms 
of enviable friendship. 
_ The first half of his book tells the story of his €XPeriences 
in fly-fishing, and it is clear that he enjoyed some relatively rare 
advantages—not the least being a mother who guided his first 
boyish efforts with a wet fly in Scotland. At the age of Nineteen 
he began experiments with a dry fly on the Driffield Beck, ang stil] 
considers this, from the fisherman’s point of view, a more difficult 
stream than either the Itchén or the Test. In common with most 
fishermen, he has caught trout in all weathers, but thinks—ags others 
do—that some streams are more prolific in a particular wind. On 
the Driffield Beck, for example, he would prefer an east or south 
wind and on the Wharfe a west wind. But he adds—how consolj 
—that what he really likes is the wind behind him. He has, like 
all fishermen, his own fly-preferences—a March brown for wet-fly 
fishing, a brown nymph, olive and ginger quill for dry-fly fishing, 
a large tup for sea-trout and a sedge after sunset. In dry-fly 
fishing he likes to grease his gut cast as well as his line, a pro. 
cedure with which some fishermen would not agree. But these are 
matters which prolonged and grave discussion will probably always 
leave unsettled. It will be rather surprising to many readers—by 
Major Buxton adduces good evidence for his generalisation—that he 
considers Frenchmen to be the best fly-fishermen, with Norwegians 
second and the English, alas, a rather poor third. 

To be both a fly-fisherman and‘a naturalist must make it over- 
poweringly difficult to be anything else, as may be confirmed from 
the pages of the late Viscount Grey. To what extent Major Buxton 
has succeeded in surmounting this will not be found in this book. 
Nor probably will any of his readers want to know. They will merely 
sigh for his opportunities, skill and obvious enjoyment, with grati- 


tude for the chance of being vicariously allowed to share them. 
H. H. BAsHForb. 


American Angles 


Here We Are Together: The Notebook of an American Soldier in 
Britain. By Robert S. Arbib, Jnr. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 

Runyon a la Carte. By Damon Runyon. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

One of the few questions upon which there can be no general 
disagreement in this country is the necessity for friendship and 
co-operation between ourselves and the United Statzs of America 
How are we to understand one another? A stream of books and 
articles appear explaining us to them and them to us, until at las 
one feels that friendship can thrive only when it is accepted that 
cur countries are as different as it is possible‘ for two civilised 
nations to be. America sets a seal upon her children se that they 
cannot be one with the peoples of Europe ; and it was only neces- 
sary to observe the Polish army in Edinburgh, or our own troops 
in Brussels, to realise how strangely unassimilated in London the 
G.Ls remained. 

Mr. Arbib came over with a unit of American sappers, but was 
subsequently transferred to the Public Relations Branch with the 
rank of Staff-Serjeant. He moved about all over the country, and 
was stationed for his longest period in East Anglia. He writes 
smoothly and is immensely complimentary to England—only the 
shabby clothes of the boys at Eton really upset him—but in spite 
of his appreciation and praise we cannot help wisning that he 
would at times escape from a world that has such an air of make- 
believe, and really tell us something abdut his duties, which were 
no doubt onerous enough, and how they were carried out. His 
neat little sketches are full of picturesque gaffers in half-timbered 
pubs, beautiful blondes waving from windows, friendly middle-class 
types biting their pipes and talking sound commonsense ; and even 
prostitutes figure as “haughty demoiselles.” We are grateful for 
what he has to say about us, and glad that he did not on the whole 
have too bad a time ; but it is all 2 Jittle like one of those very sale 
documentary films. ; 

One of Mr. Arbib’s few complaints is that the people of this 
country lump all Americans together in a wild conglomeration of 
Chicago gangsters, East Side Jews and Old Southern Colonels, 
cemented with a strong flavouring of Hollywood sauce ; a lack of 
discrimination which does justice to no one, least of all a writer 
like himself, who is familiar with the work of Mr. T. S. Eliot and 
can take up a Canterbury Cathedral verger as to the whereabouts 
of the skull of the fourteenth-century archbishop Simon de Sudbury. 
Mr. Arbib’s criticism is just; but we must turn to Runyon 4 la 
Carte for an explanation of the colouring that the American way 
of life takes on in so many British eyes. 

Mr. Damon Runyon and his like are much to blame for an 
attitude to America which Mr. Arbib finds misplaced ; because 
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there exist people who really imagine that what Mr. Runyon 
describes gives a normal picture of America. Runyon fans 
(amongst whom we are not numbered) are believed to hold Runyon 
a la Carte to fall somewhat below the standard to be expected 
from its author. The difference is imperceptible for those to whom 
he represents a monotonous insistence on telling not specially 
ingenious short stories in a neology that, naturally, bears no relation 
to the way people talk or think in this country ; and which, one 
suspects, is almost equally esoteric in America. However, Mr. 
Runyon has his patrons on both sides of the Atlantic ; and for such 
are these twelve stories about bims and zillionaires and barbecued 
spareribs, from which they can take their fill. He is least at home 
when he introduces the war into his stories, which he sees in terms 
of playing gin rummy with German prisoner-of-war camp com- 
mandants and defeating Gestapo agents in (to borrow his own 
phrase for once) the hugging and kissing department. 
ANTHONY POWELL. 


Upon This Rock 


Quebec: Historic Seaport, By Mazo de la Roche. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 


[TURNING from the fictional chronicles of Jalna, Miss de la Roche 
1as laid—so she declares—“ a cuckoo’s egg in the austere nest of the 
1istorians.” Her theme is Quebec, that Rock on which New France 
was founded ; and the results of her attempt are curious. As some 
dramatic parts are actor-proof, this story is teller-proof. No one 
could make Frontenac dull—he could give Sanders of the River 
points and a beating—nor the towering figure of the Jesuit martyr 
Brébeuf; nor the drama of Wolfe and Montcalm. And how 
<aleidoscopically fascinating is the background—the buccaneering 
‘ur trade, the complex savagery of the Indian wars, the intrigues of 
Church and State in distant France, the massing of rival empires! 
One can imagine the author contemplating her material, rubbing her 
1ands and saying “ Aha!” 

But Miss de la Roche the historian keeps Miss de la Roche the 
novelist firmly in check. Too firmly; the story is written down, 
to the point when climaxes become blurred and crises muted. Here 
ind there one notes the novelist straining for freedom to follow some 
ascinating by-path—the character of Donnacona, the Indian chief 
whom Champlain enticed to France, or of Frontenac’s estranged wife. 
How would Wolfe have fared in our own day? What manner of man 
was Bishop Laval? “ Picture the scene,” says the author, rather too 
requently ; but she herself merely indicates and passes on. It must 
xe deliberate self-denial. True, space is limited ; true, grand lines 
matter more than detail. But grand lines are not Miss de la Roche’s 
strong point; writers of less distinction have produced clearer 
chronicles. 

Method apart, there are omissions. One wishes the author had— 
even at the cost of omitting entertaining domestic details about suc- 
cessive Governors—spared more space for the later history of the 
Church in Canada; for Quebec, like a little Rome, sending out 
streams of parish priests to be leaders and lawgivers and fathers to 
heir villages, often repositories of learning and science, always im- 
plicitly obeyed. That story continues. At the lower levels, rural 
Canada is a theocracy. In the Atlantic villages, it is the priest who 
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organises the local fishing co-operative ; in the northern w 
colonising groups move as a parish unit, the priest as their leader « 
in business perplexity, the farmer seeks advice from him: it 
he who from his pulpit explains to his flock the edicts of usm 
—not always with injunctions to obedience. And, carrying on the 
policy of the Grand Monarque, who year by year sent Shiploads 
of breeding females to populate New France, he fosters everywhere 
the revanche des berceaux, stamping out with the whole Weight of 
ecclesiastical authority any sign of the pernicious habit of fam; 
limitation. From Quebec, the Church stands guard over the national 
tradition—the puritanism of the seventeenth-century French Counter. 
Reformation. From Quebec, a militantly nationalist Provincial 
government manoeuvres its solid French-Canadian phalanx ; often 
to the embarrassment of Dominion Cabinets, as witness the conscrip. 
tion crises of two wars. 

But Miss de la Roche’s interest in Quebec dwindles noti 
with the Conquest and still more sharply with Confederation. Her 
drama is played in cloak and sword, furs and scalp-lock. Perhaps, 
after all, it was the novelist who had the upper hand. One may wish 
that the balance of victory had been otherwise distributed ; but, 
though much of Quebec’s story may remain untold, one feels certain, 
as one closes the book, that it is all worth telling. IHoNor Croome. 


The Pitiless Earth 


While Following the Plough. By John Stewart Collis. (Cape. 9s. 6d) 


THE intellectual’s view of agricultural life and labour is usually the 
romantic view, yet it has taken an intellec-ual to give us at last a 
picture of that life and labour as it really is to-day. Mr. Collis, 
well known as a writer of philosophic trend, decided that he had 
hitherto regarded the world too much from the outside and would 
like to become more involved in it. The war, unexpectedly, gave 
him the opportunity. For six years he worked as an agricultural 
labourer, and so became “ thoroughly implicated in the fields instead 
of being merely a spectator of them.” This book is the easy, 
humorous, honest and far-seeing account of his work during those 
years, and of his reactions to it. 

No doubt Mr. Collis was awkward enough at the job, at first; 
and certainly he was absent-minded—he turned up to work one day 
and found the farm empty: it was Whit-Monday, a holiday! No 
doubt, too, his intellectual and sedentary training caused him to 
magnify the monotony and the drudgery in a way no farm-labourer, 
born or bred, could possibly appreciate. All the same, in the end, 
he became as handy as most at the thousand and one jobs that fall 
to the labourer’s lot and earned the spontaneous praise of at least 
one of his hard-bitten, tough-skinned comrades. And he achieved 
his desire ; he saw the fields with a different eye, being no longer 
a spectator only. “With the plough-handles to grasp and to guide, 
and the two horses, and a field to myself in a corner of old England, 
I felt the freedom of having extricated myself from the fetters of 
modern civilisation—a civilisation which, for the literary man, is 4 
good working-definition of hell.” 

Mr. Collis’s book will have a wide appeal, but it should be read 
especially by those who, spectators themselves, are inclined to over 
estimate the joys of the farm-labourer’s life and to air their un 
practical views of farm-labour in general and mechanised farm-labour 
in particular. Contrary to the usual view, Mr. Collis found the 
farm-labourer (as Clare and Duck and Crabbe and Jefferies had 
already found him) quite oblivious to any poetry in his life and 
occupation, seeing everything only in terms of work. He found 
him incredibly inconsistent, a shirker where possible, and a followet 
of the clock. He found him, too, totally lacking in any desire © 
accept responsibility, doing the job for no other reason than that 
he must and because he was paid to do it—a most salutary reflection, 
incidentally, for those who persist in deploring the landless labourer 
and emphasise the benefit that would accrue to agriculture if he were 
given a stake in the country. “I wondered how much good I was 
really doing. I did not care, for I was not responsible. I was most 
happy and at ease in my non-responsibility.” ; 

As for the farmers themselves, here Mr. Collis is no less realistic 
and even suggests that most of them “go slightly off their heads.” 
They are a closed circle, nowhere open to the cultural life about 
them. 

All this is not to imply, however, that Mr. Collis disliked his job 
or that he failed to appreciate the true merits of his fellow-workers. 
Far from it. He is, for instance, full of praise for the labourers 
adaptability (as a mechanic, dependent only upon himself in every 
emergency, he outstrips the townsman) and for that constant necessity 
for improvisation which is the secret of his character. It is the 
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drudgery that Mr. Collis deplores. “Hoary with cruel taxation from 
morning to night Earth exacts a singleness of purpose that shall no¢ 
waver and shall not tire. Her demands are not only too great but 
too constant to allow those who battle with her any relaxation, any 
contemplation, any ideology, any interest in the spirit and the mind.” 
Half a century ago Jefferies was saying just the same thing: “The 
wheat is beautiful, but human life is labour.” z 
C. Henry WARREN. 


Adding Up 
Income: An Introduction to Economics; By A.C.Pigou. (Macmillan. 5s.) 


STARTING in Chapter I with the problefus of defining and measuring 
the national income, the writer sets ‘out to provide an elementary 
guide to the central problems of cconomics and to show how at least 
in theory the allocation of resources and the prices of goods are 
determined by a system of simultaneous relationships. The book, 
which originally formed a series of lectures to engineering students 
at Cambridge, is well arranged as a summary of what economics is 
all about. Chapter II deals briefly with the influences operating 
in a closed economy to determine the potential income—such as 
the resources available, the division of labour, the existence of a 
legal system, and knowledge and inventiveness. The following 
, chapter indicates the advantages to be derived from trade with other 
countries and the circumstances in which the prima facie arguments 
in tavour of free trade break down. Part of the chapter is con- 
cerned with a discussion of Britain’s foreign trade position at the 
present time. The fourth chapter starts from the distribution of 
employment in different industries, and seeks to explain how this 
distribution comes about. Chapter V takes up the role of the 
Government in production, and shows how certain economic activi- 
ties must be performed by public authorities, and how far their inter- 
vention in fields in which they are not themselves producers is likely 
to be beneficial to the community. The sixth chapter deals with 
the factors controlling the level of activity as a whole, while the 
seventh and last is conceried with the distribution of income and 
the reasons why it is as it is. 

The author is, as one would expect, largely successful in his 
task. The style is clear and the problems are reduced to their 
s.:mplest terms ; indeed, in many cases they are intentionally over- 
simplified. Much could be attained in an exposition of this kind 
by the judicious use of a little algebra, but, though this possibility 
is noted at several points, the traditional literary form of exposition 
has been followed. Also, though there are some facts and figures 
in this book, they do not occupy an important place in what the 
book has to teach. There is a tendency, as in the handling of 
index numbers (p. 14), to decry the “juggling with symbols” in- 
volved in, say, measuring changes in real income, and to return with 
relief (p. 15) to the fact that some statements can be made about 
the factors determining potential income without quantifying any- 
thing. Thus the content of the book after the first chapter is not 
very different from that of a similar book written from the more 
traditional standpoint of the laws of supply and demand. 

J. R. N. STONE. 
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Fiction 
A Flask for the Journey. By F.L. Green. (Michael Joseph, 
Collected Stories. By T.O. Beachcroft. (The Bodley Head, 10s, 
Anna Collett. By Barbara-Lucas. (Eyre and Spottiswode, 9s.) 
I'wo Solitudes. By Hugh MacLennan. (The Cressett Press. “W, 6a) 


Mr. F. L. GREEN is one of the most exciting of cont 
novelists, and one of the least predictable. Everything he 
lit up, given a disturbing»significance, by the unusual quality dhe 
imagination, and this although he is frequently a clumsy writer and 
has yet to produce a novel entirely satisfying. A Flask for 
Journey is certainly his mst ambitious book. His theme is freedgm. 
“You wish to be free #” I asked. . . . “The only way to discon 
absolute freedom is to become a prisoner. Yield the whole of yoy. 
self to something which will circumscribe your life. Then you'l 
discover freedom.’” The “I” is Mr. Green’s narrator, Jack Kaspar 
a returned prisoner of war. Despite the documentary account ¢ 
prisoner-of-war life that have appeared in the past year, Mr, Green's 
description of Kaspan’s experiences as a prisoner in is 
entirely convincing as one reads. His theme is Dostoyevskyan, ani 
his expression of it gives off a strange radiance. : 

But this is not the whole of the book, only the first two-thirds, Th 
girl to whom Kaspan tells his story, Jane Gleeson, also wants to 
free: “* I want to be free,’ she said...‘ I don’t want to love an 
and I don’t want anybody to love me. I want to be quite free , , 2": 
and having heard Kaspan on the meaning of freedom, we must the 
hear Jane’s story, from the lips of a detective who has come to mak 
enquiries of her. It is as though the comment were twice as log 
as the story proper, and preceding it. And, unfortunately, Janes 
story is much less interesting than Kaspan’s and, because for me x 
any rate Jane has little reality, not much more than a sentimenul 
story of infatuation. 

here is, too, another, more fundamental, difficulty. Strictly, Mr 
Green’s is a philosophic novel and to set it in the present, to arrang 
his scene, as it were, he has had to strain probability and therefore 
our credence. To suggest the necessary isolation for his story, th 
necessary quality of timelessness, he maroons his characters in a 
anonymous city by means of a general strike ; and he describes th 
strike so well that one is anxious to know much more about it thanj 
relevant to Mr. Green’s purpose. His problem, of course, is thi 
which faces all writers 6f philosophic novels, that which the lat 
L. H. Myers triumphantly overcame in his books by setting the scen 
of the action in the India of Akbar. All the same, despite is 
partial failure, A Flask for the Journey is a remarkable novel ¢ 
much beauty. 

Mr. Beachcroft’s Collected Stories, consisting as it does of th 
three volumnes of stories he published between 1934 and 1940, i 
very good value for money. He isa short-story writer who obstinatey 
refuses to be classified. #His stories are stories ; they depend upm 
character and plot and;not on that quivering sensibility which s 
the curse of the modern short story ; and the backgrounds he chooss 
for them are varied—provincial factory scenes, London scenes, farm 
ing scenes. His art, which is never flashy and sometimes even: 
little awkward, is, it seems to me, remarkably close to the grain d 
ordinary English life. Perhaps his most important single theme s 
something one can describe only as strength of character, whethe 
it is that of the old woman who narrates “ Five Marriages,” or tht 
of the young Potteries worker who is the hero of “ The Half-Mil 
a story which will probably take its ‘place among the best dom 
written during the past twenty years. One looks forward now W: 
volume of new stories from Mr. Beachcroft. 

Anna Collett is a tragic love-story, the infatuation of a farmer’ 
wife for an Italian prisoner working on her husband’s land, a tri) 
subject. Miss Lucas has a cool, sardonic style and a flair for 
rendering of the actual, the wartime scene, encounters in pubs, hitc 
hiking. Her minor characters are very good indeed, observed with 
perception and expressed with felicity. Only her heroine is wrom 
Anna Collett is not an Emma Bovary, but she is a mass of sensibility. 
Miss Lucas seems to think this admirable, and her excellent detac- 
ment, constant towards the other characters, breaks down whet 
Anna appears on the stage. The result is a novel which, for all is 
good qualities, is soft at the centre with a false romanticism. 

Anyone who has sailed up the St. Lawrence River must have 
wondered about life in those ugly French-Canadian villages of tiny 
wooden houses and aluminium-painted church steeples that occup! 
its banks at regular intervals for a thousand miles. One such village 
is the background of the first part—much the best part—of Mr 
MacLennan’s novel, Two Solitudes, which is of the “saga ” type 
When one gets to Montreal tediousness sets in. One knows that 0 
the second generation Jove will bridge the gulf between the two 
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‘Take my advice 
Smoke Grand Cut 


Itnever burns the tongue’ 


the pattern of our chief commitments in this map. West, South 
and East across the world run the lines to the New World, the 
Empire and the Orient. That is our part of the job; an impor- 
tant part, and one we are proud to play. But, above everything 
else, a part that has been very soundly rehearsed. Our men have 
been pioneering, organising and flying the Empire routes since 
the first line from Britain to India was 

opened. That was in 1929: which gives 

us 17 years of learning how. 
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Tears can be comforted away, 


but germs 





can’t ... 


MILTON in the beach bag 
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solitudes of Anglo-Saxon Canada and French Canada and 
but one fears the worst when the young hero of the se ° an 





the bock decides to be a novelist—and rightly. Much goat aa 
has gone to the making of this novel, but it would have beena ae 
book if it had been cut by half. WALTER Auey. 





Shorter Notices 


Chaim Weizmann. Tribute in honour of his Seventi i 

Edited by Paul Goodman. (Gollancz. 10s. 6d.) Be: Birthday. 
CHAIM WEIZMANN’S career has some of the elements of an Op 
legend, an episode from the book of- Esther or Daniel. In the first 
world war his research considerably aided our producton of cordj 
and for this he would accept no reward but the sympathy of the 
British Government for the return of the Jews to Palestine. Both 
before and after the Balfour Declaration, through the period of the 
Partition proposals, the White Paper of 1939 which made the 
entrance of Jews into Palestine a matter of Arab sufferance, down 
to the creation of a Jewish Brigade in the recent war, Weizmann hy 
been the moving spirit of Zionism, remarkable always for his 
idealism and often for his restraint. Of this the reader is frequently 
reminded in the fourteen short appreciations which form the firg 
part of the tribute to Weizmann on his seventieth birthday. Nearly aii 
the contributors, including Viscount Samuel, Mr. Amery who writes 
the preface, Laski and Wickham Steed, have something to say, but 
the total effect of these short studies is one of scrappiness and over. 
lapping. The second part of the book is more technical and deals 
with Weizmann as scientist and educationalist ; the third and far the 
most interesting part contains his own speeches. These would 
make a good source-book for a student of the movement, and reading 
them one does not know whether to admire most his tenacity, 
his ironical understatements or the subtle restraint he exercises on 
his own extremists. “If you say there are Arabs but we must get 
rid of them, there is Britain but we must force it, then you my 
be playing the part of a contrabass in the orchestra, but it will never 
make a song.” 



























The Organisation of Electricity Supply in Great Britain. By HH. 


Ballin. (Electrical Press, Limited. 21s.) 

Dr. BALLIN has written an important and a timely book. His 
approach to the problems of the organisation of the electricity 
supply industry in Great Britain is largely historical. This is, how- 
ever, probably the best way to treat the problems -of the industry. 
The present organisation with its medley of undertakings regulated 
in different ways and subject to varying purchase rights, the power 
companies, the Joint Electricity Authorities, the Etectricity Com- 
missioners and the Central Electricity Board, acquires sense only 
if considered in relation to the history of the industry. The tak 
which Dr. Ballin tells is of an industry which has, from the begin 
ning, been regulated by the State. Its development has through- 
out been hampered by hostility between public and privat 
authorities, an opposition which has made it difficult to settle any 
particular case on its merits because each decision set a precedent 
which was of importance in a wider conflict. It is perhaps a grim 
portent of what may be the future history of many industries m 
this country. Seen in its political setting, the establishment of th 
Central Electricity Board and the setting up of the grid appears 
as a masterstroke. Dr. Ballin concludes with an informative chapter 
on the problems of the reorganisation of the industry 


Monsoon Victory. By Gerald Hanley. (Collins. 10s 
Captain HANLEY was well qualified to act as a war correspondent 
with the 11th East African Division in Burma. Service with th 
Royal Irish Fusiliers had given him a soldier’s outlook, and his & 
perience with the Somaliland Gendarmerie helped him to know the 
Africans. In this book he tells the story of the part played by th 
Division in the counter-attack down the Khabaw valley after th 
desperate Japanese attack on India had failed in 1944. The operation 
involved the pursuit of a beaten but still dangerous foe th 
difficult country in the most trying climatic conditions. The monsoot 
and the terrain were enemies as serious as the Japs, but they wert 
enemies with which the East Africans were well fitted to deal 
From this book and from conversation with officers returned from 
Burma one gets the impression that the Africans were excellent # 
pioneer troops, undaunted by wretched conditions and with grea 
reserves of endurance.- Captain Hanley tells his story well. Not 
only does he paint a vivid picture of all that is implied in the word 
“jungle,” but he is able to raise for discussion a subject in wh 
he ‘is obviously deeply interested, the effect of military training 
the future of the East African 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 385 


for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


[A Book ght crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
wintion Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
August the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 


ee st be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 


The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 8. Poem on a capsized donkey. (6.) 
11. On Browning’s bottle label. (5.) 


. Possible specific for cardiac trouble. ; 
. neh P . " 15. How the coin showing tail falls. 
“ 1 £ (4, $.) 
ite unoriginal mythological figure. 4, S s ; 
: a — — ; 17. It can be found in any old Portuguese 
: , — lictionary. (5.) 

. It doesn’t necessarily increase the = 

compass of the book-keeper. (6, 4.) 18. They are usually tabled and booked 
1. “—— to the kindred points of heaven first. (8.) ‘ “" 

and home ” (Wordsworth). (4.) 20. It drives home the point. (7.) 

12. Foreign river-bird. (5.) 21. They did not vegetate in Bow Street 
“ ) 

. y afe not refined by being (7. : 
7 ae IF (9. ‘ 3 - 23. Opera to send one into transports 


’s complexio Ss ¢ >s (6.) 

= eamee it > a : ee 1 ae 4. Place for blades. (6.) 

16. John Halifax. (9.) 27. Battle river. (5.) 

19 A chore for the 
(Ss 4.) 

. A capital song it might be. (4.) 

25. Longfellow invited us not to talk of 
it as wasted. (9 

26. An attack of stone 5.) 

28. A beastly sign 4 

29. Identifying him isn’t quite as easy as 
ABC. (4, 6 


palmist, perhaps. 


SOLUTION TO 





30. College goes back to paper money. 
(4.) 

31. “The cowslips tall her —— be” 
(Shakespeare). (10.) 


DOWN 

. This place might suggest Charles I 

to Stuartophiies 8.) 

A man of the trees. (5.) 

Old maid yet new. (6.) 

Expand. (7.) 

Celebrate vocally having got a tenant. 

As is well known they give tongue 

ina military group (9.) ie jf LY 
SOLUTION ON AUGUST 9th 

The winner of Crossword 383 is: Miss B. E. Eart, Wendron, South- 

bourne Road, St. Austell, Cornwall. 
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ti very early days 
the Phoenicians 
came in small sailing 
ships to Cornwall for 


cargoes of tin ore. 


In the eighteenth 


and nineteenth cen- 


turies, a profitable 
tin smelting and mer- 
chanting business 
was carried on in 
Cornwall by Bolitho, 
Sons and Company, 
who, in the course of 
their dealings, trans- 
acted considerable 


financial business. 


ICHAEL) MOL 
is MOUNT. 


Gradually, this_ part 





of the enterprise 


developed into a banking business, which, in 1834, was moved to Penzance. 

After numerous amalgamations, the name was changed to the Con- 
solidated Bank of Cornwall, and this concern was acquired by Barclay 
& Company Limited in 1905, when a Local Head Office was formed at 
Penzance. 
Under a system of decentralised control, with Local Head Offices established 
throughout the country, a close association with local affairs and, not infrequently, 
personal links with past traditions are maintained by 


BARCLAYS BANK § 


LIMITED \ 


54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA. 





RECORD FIGURES. 


THE one hundred and thirty-third ordinary meeting of the Standard Bank 
of South Africa Limited was held on July 24th in London, The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh presiding 

The following is an from 
report and accounts: 

A satisfactory position is shown in the belance-sheet. Liquid funds in 
South Africa have continued to increase in the period under review, as 
will be seen from the item Deposit, Current and other Accounts, which 
is again higher by £35 million. Cash in hand, at call and short notice 
has risen by £19 million and investments by £8 million, this last figure 
representing purchases of Government Stock. The amount of bills dis- 
counted, advances to customers and cther accounts exceeds the figure in 
last year’s balance-sheet by £4 million. In his statement in 1945, the 
chairman reported a new record in the total of the balance-sheet, which 
then stood at £197 million. We have now reached a further stage in our 
progress, for this total has passed the £200 million mark and is no less 
than £237 million. In keeping with this increase in our figures our 
liquidity has been preserved, and we Lave ample resources to enable 
us to assist in the expansion in trade and industry in South Africa. 


extract his statement circulated with the 


RESERVE FUND £4,000,000 
In view of the continued large increase in the amount of deposit, 
current and other accounts it was decided last year to increase the 
reserve fund by a transfer from contingencies account of £500,000. The 
growth of the Bank’s liabilities to the public has continued on the same 
-scale during the last financial year, and the directors have deemed it 
desirable to make a further transfer of half a million pounds from the 
contingencies account ; this brings the reserve fund up to £4,000,000. 
The balance of profit for the year ended March 31, 1946, after making 
an appropriation to contingencies account, amounted to £661,298, as 
against £557,807 at March 31, 1945. It is recommended that £200,000 
be allocated to officers’ pension fund and that a final dividend of ys. per 
together with a bonus of 3s. per share, making a total 
the year. The. distribution to now 
ifter taking into conside! 
the 


approximately 


share be paid 
uw I7 per cent shareholders 


the 


for 
reduction 


holders 


recommended ensures that tion 
United Kingdom standard rate 


lividend yonus at 


in the to 9s. in pound, share 


will the le rate as 


rec i 
of Derinion income tax was allowed as 
rate of United Ki 
r under revie we have witnessed 
Europe and Japan. Looking bacl 
yea wll be appreciated that during the war a vast 
place in the direction of economic effort in South Africa 
Ww led upon to make large contributions towards 
her own needs in channels where formerly she had been dependent on 
overseas sources and, in addition, to undertake the supply of a wide 
range of manufactured and other articles required by the Allied Nations 
in the prosecution of the war. This era in the country’s economic life 
and efforts are being turned to the task of reversion to 
a more normal peace-time programme The Union of South Africa has 
emerged from the war in a sound economic position and with a much 
enhanced industrial potential. As in most countries, the changeover to 
peace-time production is hampered by many shortages, both in equip- 
ment and services, but it is making substantial progress. 


rdom income tax 
conclusion of 
the last eight 
change has taken 
The Dominion 
ion of 


the 


the w soth in ove! 


the provi 


is now closing 


TrisuTe To STAFF 

I conclude by expressing our very warm appreciation of the services 
rendered by the staff. Although, following the conclusion of hostilities, 
those members who have been serving with the Forces have been gradu- 
ally returning, we have experienced a continued increase in our activities, 
the strain on the staff who have remained during the war years 
has not been lessened. Under the able administration of Mr. Clough 
in Seuth Africa and Mr. Gibson in I.ondon the affairs of the Bank have 
been efficiently conducted, and to all the managers and staff who serve 
in Africa, London and New York our thanks are due for the loyal service 
they have rendered. We are justly proud of the splendid record of our 
staff in the various Services during the war, and have extended a warm 
to those once more returning to their duties in the Bank 


and 


welcome 

I feel sure we are entering upon a period of further progress in Africa, 
ind can assure shareholders that the Bank is equipped in every way to 
take its n the economic expansion of the territories in which it is 
established 


[he report was 


full part 


idopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


HOo.ipay influences, reinforced by some uneasiness about in 
national exchange rates and Mr. Dalton’s intentions in the > 
of company profits taxation, are now finding reflection in deton 
quiet markets. Routine selling must take place and when, as = 
it is scarcely matched by buying, prices drift downward That 
I think, a fair description of what is happening. Selling is not he “ 
and I shall be surprised, provided there is no major new developmen. 
if support is not available at levels close to those now nee 
Bank deposits of over £5,000,000,000 and the heavy ov er-subseri ling 
of new offers of capital suggest that there is still plenty of non 
ment money about. 1 “a 
ANGLO-IRANIAN OUTLOOK 

In spite of an excellent report, the £1 Ordinary 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company have fallen back by a 
£5, at which the yield on the 20 per cent. dividend, which has now 
been maintained for four successive years, is 4 per cent. On the 
face of it this is a good return on the equity of a well-managed and 
progressive undertaking whose distributable earnings have latterly 
been held down by E.P.T. The price in the market is a reflection, 
however, of the uncertainties surrounding a British-owned under- 
taking in such a political storm-centre as Iran. In his statemen 
which accompanies the 1945 accounts Sir William Fraser goes out 
of his way to point out what the company has done in recent Vears 
on behalf of its Iranian staff. The facts he cites, such as the con. 
struction of over 14,000 houses, the building of roads and th 
provision of clinics, welfare centres, cinemas, playing fields and 
general medical and health services, form an impressive list. More. 
over, the pre-war programme in this field, which was unavoidably 
held up during the war years, is now to be resumed. 

So far as the production side is concerned, last year’s figures were 
remarkably good. Output of crude oil rose by no less than 3,500,000 
tons to a new record of 16,839,490 tons, a striking reflection of the 
company’s enterprise. It also seems that this years’ output wil 
show a further substantial increase, so that given reasonably satis- 
factory prices, earnings should again permit of a handsome Ordinan 
dividend. Under its agreements with the Iranian Government the 
company will automatically pass on part of any increase in earnings, 
but there should still be some improvement in the net distributable 
amount as a result of the reduction in the E.P.T. charge. Making 
full allowance for the political risks, I reason why the 
Crdinary stock should be sold at today’s 

A CHEAP TRUST SHARI 

Whether or not success attends the efforts of the British mission 
to Argentina and some deal is arranged in the matter of the British- 
owned railways, it would not be easy to put any very firm value 
on the stocks of the various companies. Much would depend on the 
sort of schemes of arrangement which the directors of the railways 
might see fit to submit and some hard bargaining between the holders 
of the senior and the junior stocks would be unavoidable. Much 
of the recent activity in Argentine railways in the London market 
must therefore be regarded as highly speculative. 

A safer way of acquiring a stake in the South American field i: 
through a purchase of the £1 Ordinary units of the Latin American 
Investment Trust. This trust has freehold properties and mortgage 
loans in Argentina carried at a written-down book figure of just 
over £70,c00, but its main asset is a well-diversified portfolio which 
at June 30th, 1945, had a market value of £370,390. The invest 
ments include a fair sprinkling of Argentine railway stocks which 
must have appreciated quite substantially over the past twelve 
months. Even on the June 3oth, 1945, valuation the £1 units, d 
which there is £500,000, comprising the trust’s whole capital, had 
a break-up value of nearly 16s. without taking any account of 
freehold properties and mortgage loans. When the accounts for the 
years to June 30th, 1946, are issued in the autumn the break-up 
value is bound to be shown as considerably higher. On the incom 
side the dividend has been maintained at 3 per cent. for the past 
six years, so that the yield at 15s. is 4 per cent. The shares should 
have scope for improvement from the present level. 
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urged to place a firm order for it 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BOOTS PURE DRUG CO., LTD. 
LORD TRENT’S SPEECH 


Tue fifty-eighth annual general meeting of Boots Pure Drug Co., Limited, 
was held on Thursday, July 18th, at Beeston, Nottingham. The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Trent, chairman, presided, and said in the course of his speech: 
You will notice in the balance sheet that we have amalgamated the 
old works development reserve and the war contingencies and damage 
reserve under the name of works development and contingencies’ reserve, 
which will now amount to £1,000,000. {£100,000 is added to the general 
reserve, bringing that to £1,600,000, which is the same figure as the 


ordinary share capital. 


When you turn to the profit and loss account, you will see that we 
have consolidated it with the appropriation account and have included 
the profits of the home retail subsidiary companies, and I think you will 
in its present form it gives a clearer picture of the group 


agree that in 
asa whole. 


Deducting repairs and renewals, provision for depreciation and amorti- 
sation, directors’ fees and provision for Income Tax Schedule D, you 

ta net prefit for the group of £826,241 against £730,953. 
profits retained by the home retail companies, and the amount they have 
paid as preference and preferred ordinary dividends, and you get a Drug 
Company net profit of £619,459 ; add balance brought forward £201,803, 
making £821,262 available, out of which the directors" recommend the 
allocation of £100,000 to freehold property reserve, £100,000 towards 
provision for pension funds and £100,000 to general reserve. 

Deduct dividends already paid on preference and preferred ordinary 
shares, £48,375, and 20 per cent. on the ordinary shares, £160,000, plus 
the further payment of a final dividend on the ordinary shares of 15 per 
cent. amounting to £132,000, and there is left £180,887 to be carried 


forward to next year. 


The annual contribution now made by the firm to our pension schemes 


is approximately £79,000. 


Of cur expert trade I can say that it has been steadily increasing since 
the end of the war, but its normal development is greatly hampered by 


shipping and other delays. 


The board has decided to erect a factory in the Scottish development 
area in conformity with the Government’s plans for the introduction of 
Over roo acres have been bought at 1 hereby bequeath 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
Scientific 
receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 


new industries into such areas. 


Airdrie, in Lanarkshire, and work will commence on the erection of the 
first unit as sccn as the necessary licences are granted. 

Any shareholder desiring a copy of the chairman’s speech should apply 
to the Secretary, Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., Station Street, Nottingham. 
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WESTERN ISLES HOTEL 
TOBERMORY, 


(Electric Light. 


Spend your Holidays amid the Peace and 
Beauty of the Western Isles. 
Fishing; Hill Climbing; Deep Sea Fishing. 


Phone : 


ISLE OF MULL 


H. & C. Water Through- 


out. _ Sun Parlour.) 


Free Trout 


12 Tobermory 
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zg 


England, and is 
cancer and carries 


the disease is now 
LEGACIES, 


W.C.2. 


purpose of 





CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


neorporated by Royat Charter 1939.) 

Patron—HiS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the CouncilL—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P, 


The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royai 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
governed by 
scientific iastitutions: 
on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. 
curable in ever greater numbers. 

DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK, 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 

Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Liacoln’s Inn Fields, London, 


the sum of £2 


representatives of many medieal and 
It is a centre for research and information on 


Our knowledge has so iocreased that 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
to the Imperial Cancer 


Research, and 1 direct that the Treasurer's 























P£&RSONAL 


must be prepaid. 3/- per Ine. Line 
Min. 2 lines Box No. 1/- extra. 


GREAT SAVING. — Overcoars — suits, turned 

A FQUAL TO NEW from 75/-. List FREE.— 

Warker’s ScreNTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WorKS 
Lrp., Dept. 26. 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford, London 

OINS AND MEDALS.—Best prices paid tor col- 

( lectons. also for gold and rare silver pieces. Standard 

“Coin and Medal 


Smali advertisements 
qveragiig 44 letiers 


Catalogue of English Coins, 5/-. 
Bulletin,” including Sale List, 1/- per annum.—B. A. 
Seasy, Lrp.. 65, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
(OUPON FREE. Finest quality Gloving Chamois to 
make two pairs, with free pattern and simple in- 
auctions. 13/6. Also Rasils for shopping bags and al! 
accessories. —Byrirtp & Co., (S.), 122. Brighton Road, 
Purley 
UPLICATING, two-colour work and typewriting. 
| Commercial, literary, scholastic. All work treated 
as confidential —BUCKLAND, 67, Merton Mansions, S.W.20. 
ge PENS repaired in 48 hours Send by 
registered post—return wili be made C.O.D. regis- 
tered. Satisfaction guaranteed.—Hove Pen & Girt SHop. 
4, Hove Street, Hove 
YRANTCHESTER VICARAGE, Cambridge 
I received tor veriods of one ot ‘wo weeks 
\ EN’S Wrist Watches, by Timor, Ebel, Leonidas. 15- 
i jewel Swiss lever movement steel case. High- 
grade precision instrument, as suprlied to H.M. Forces 
£12. Cash with order (packing and postage 1/- extra). 
Not sent on approval.—WaRING-& GiLLow, Lrp. Oxford 
Street, W 1 
MY NUMARK.—Permanen. London Address. Letter 
| redirected 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, W.C.1 
M Y TALKS WITH THE DEAD by Hannen Swaffer 
48pp. Psychic Booklet. By post Is. 44. Spiritualist 
Press (S) Ltd.. 5, Bloomsbury Court, W.C.1 
EBUILD THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF LONDON.— 
\ Support the Bishop of London’s Appeal for £750,000 
or Churches, Schools, Training of Clergy.—Please send 
gifts to Bishop of LONDON, 33, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
‘EA. SUN sand Poet’s village Lovely bathing 
tO Orchard. Garden Small, quiet Guest House 
Aue./Sept. Wvke Cottage, Felpham, Rognor Sussex. 
'\YPEWRITING, Duplicating-Typist with wide experi- 
ence of literary, commercial and legal work invites 
enquiries for typing authors’ MSS, documents, circulars, 
rp Meee executed PROMPTLY.—Mnrs. C. MORGAN, 
4 e lamber 3 _f. » "a petor Tel: Kinesto 
2338/2230 er Fife Road, Kingston. Tel: Kingston 
\ /ANTED.—Attache’s wife, unable to leave Londen, 
seeks country or seaside holiday for her 2 children, 
boy 6, girl 5, as paying guests in family, 4-6 weeks from 
tarly August.—Box 628. 
yw Private family rent room Chartered Surveyor 
young) return good rent London Away day, 


(yuesr< 


week-~ends —Box 623 





APPOINTMENTS 

LL SOULS COLLEGE, OXFORD, will hold an 
d examination 2 to 5 October, 1946, for election of not 
more than three Fellows. Candidates must be Oxford 
graduates, or qualified by war regulations to become such. 
For particulars apply to the WARDEN before 15 September. 

UTHOR requires secretary, London preferably, some 
d academic training, good typing essential. Possibly 
residential. State speeds and full particulars Salary 
according to qualifications.-~Box 644. 


PARRISTER or Solicitor required by London Legal 

» Publishers for editorial work. Experience in sub- 
editing and in the general preparation of copy an advantage 
but not essential. Apply in writing with full particulars 
of experience, age and salary required to Box 642. 


.B.C. invites applications for Russian Monitors. Duties 
consist of reporting radio transmissions in Russian 
Complete idiomatic grasp of language, good knowledge of 
current political events essential particularly in relation to 
U.S.S.R. Salary not more than £450 per annum on 
appointment rising to £600 per annum, plus cost of living 
bonus £44 4s. per annum and family allowances. Entry 
to unestablished staff; appointment to permanent: staff 
subject to later consideration. Applications with details 
of age and experience to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1 not later than 7 days after 
the appearance of this advertisement, marked “ Russian 
Monitor.”’ 


».B.C. invites applications trom men and women, British, 

>) for post Sub-Editor in Near East Service. Qualifi- 
cations: journalistic experience, preferably professional ; 
intelligent appreciation of Near and Middle Eastern affairs : 
ability to write clear concise English. Knowledge of Arabic, 
Turkish or Persian an advantage Some night duty 
Salary not more than £600 rising to £800 plus cost of living 
bonus £44 4s. per annum and family allowances. Appoint- 
ment to unestablished staff; entry to permanent staff 
subject to later consideration. Applications with details 
of age and experience to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, not later than 7 days after 
the appearance of this advertisement Mark envelopes 
“ Eastern Sub-Editor.” 

).B.C. invites applications from men, British, for post 

) Programme Assistant, Aberdeen. Qualifications 
good education, ability to produce dramatic features, talks 
and light entertainment, and to edit scripts, select and 
rehearse casts. Knowledge of North-East Scotland 
essential, and of music an advantage. Salary not more than 
£600 on appointment rising to £800 plus cost of living 
bonus £44 4s. per annum and family allowances, but 
initial appointment may be made at lower grade. Appoint- 
ment to unestablished staff; appointment to permanent 
staff subject to later consideration. Applications to 
APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
not later than 7 days after the appearance of this advertise- 
ment. Mark envelopes “ Aberdeen Assistant.” 








| .B.C. invites applications for Talks Producer, North 
American Service. Duties: ideas for and pro- 
duction of talks, selection and rehearsal of speakers. 
Qualifications: general knowledge, appreciation of style 
of spoken and written word. Advantages: writing experi- 
ence, some knowledge of America and its affairs. Starting 
salary not more than £600 rising to £800 plus cost of living 
bonus £44 4s. per annum and family allowances. Detailed 
applications to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, marked “‘ American Talks’ within 
7 days. For acknowledgment enclose stamped addressed 
envelope. 
| -B.C, invites applications trom men, British, for post 
Assistant Central European Service Director, con- 
cerned with direction and control of output in Polish, 
Czech, Slovak, Hungarian. Candidates expected to have 
knowledge of Central European countries ; special know- 
ledge of Hungary and Hungarian strong recommendation. 
Salary not more than £820 on appointment rising to £1,125 
plus cost of living bonus £44 4s. per annum and family 
allowances. Appointment to unestablished staff; entry t 
permanent staff subject to later consideration. Applications 
with full details to APPOINTMENTS OFFiceR, Broadcasting 
House, W.1, marked “ Central European.”’ 
| ISHOP OTTER COLLEGE, CHICHESTER.— 
1. LECTURER in PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCA- 
TION required from 1 September if possible. High 
academic~ qualifications essential some experience de- 
sirable. 2. SPECIALIST TEACHER in MODERN 
DANCE required from 1 October (one day a week). For 
particulars and form of application (stamped addressed 


envelope) apply to the PrINcIPAL, Bishop Otter College, 


Chichester. 
‘ITY OF WORCESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
( FOR GIRLS.—Required in September, or at the earliest 


possible date after September, well-qualified Science Mis- 
tress to teach General Science and Physics in the Main School 


The post will be a permanent one for a suitable candidate able 


to take Physics to University Scholarship and Ist M.B 
Standard, but applications would be considered from other 
candidates on a temporary basis. Applications, with copies 


of three testimonials, should reach the HEAD MISTRESS as 
soon as possible. 


+ IRL student seeks holiday post, 3 weeks from July 29 
3. Try anything. Can drive car.—24, Lansdowne Road 
Aldershot 
IGH degree of accuracy in varied accountancy, anc 
experience in handling staff. Advertiser seeks 
suitable post for reasonable salary. Full particulars given 
in confidence.—Box 600. 
MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
have vacancies for engineering draughtsmen (or women 
in various parts of the country. In the London area— 
design and detailer draughtsmen (or women) are urgently 
required for work on engineering standardisation and on 
general mechanical design. Please write in the first instance, 
giving full particulars of qualifications, experience, age, etc. 
to I.C.I. Lrp., Central Staff Department, Welwyn Garden 
City, Herts. 
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104 THE 
MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
have vacancies for: (1) Mechanical engineer honours 


graduates, preferably with practical experience in industry 
or in the Services, for work on research, developm nt and 
design 2) Electrical engineer honours graduates for work 
on power generation and distribution. Preference will be 
given to applicants with practical experience ivil 
engineer honours graduates with practical exper ctue for 
design and construction work. (4) Mechanical ‘avers 
with good technical training and practical experienc for 


design work, engineering standardisation and ple »*ra- 
tion. Vacancies exists in the Company's factories it ious 
parts of the country, and in view of the present h ng 
difficulties efforts are made to place successful « tates 
in their home area wherever possible. Good ke and 
prospects will be offered to suitable men. Please write in 


instance, giving full particulars of qua attons, 
experience, age, etc., to I.C.1. ttp., Central Stafi Depart 
ment, Welwyn Garden City, Herts 

gooce ORGANISATION has vacancies for 


Shorthand-Typist and Copy-Typist. Good prospects 
Lunch on premises 


the first 


and comfortable working conditions 
—Box 597 

* ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON. Sergeant Instructor 
kK required for the J.T.C., should have good Army 
experience and record, also able to take good P.T. in school ; 
training, heavy infantry. Salary not less than £300 p.a., 
non resident. Apply HEADMASTER. 


‘AMBRIDGE, The University, Faculty of History. 
( The Appointments Committee of the Faculty will 
shortly proceed to the appointment of a University Lecturer 
in History (Colonial Studies), as from 1 January, 1947 
The initial stipend will be £250 a year, but an additional 
payment of £250 a year may be made to a Lecturer who is 
not a Fellow of a College. Candidates are required to send 
their applications, with such evidence of qualifications as 
they think fit, to Mr. P. Grierson at Gonville and Caius 
College on or before Saturday, 31 August, 1946. If testi- 
monials are sent, they should not exceed two in number, 
and cight copies of each should be sent 


TATIONAL Council of Social Service. Well-educated 
senior clerk (woman) required for interesting work 
in the registry. Hours 9—5. Alternate Saturdays free 
3 weeks holiday. Salary according to experience. Apply, 
Tee Secretary, National Council of Social Service, 26, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C 
( y’ ERSEAS EMPLOYMENT.—Bustness MANAGER 
required for Government sponsored Newspaper 
Publishing undertaking in Northern Nigeria. Not over 45 
years of age. Must be fully competent to exercise strict 
control and supervision of financial and business operation 
Experience of newspaper publication essential particularly 
on advertising side together with accountancy knowledge 
Appointment for two tours of eighteen months in the first 
instance, salary £1,000 per annum, free furnished house 
or allowance in lieu, first class passages provided. Appli- 
cations, which must be in writing, stating date of birth, 
full details of qualifications and experience, including 
present employment ; also Identity and National Service 
or other registration particulars, and quoting reference 


No. F.A.298 should be addressed to the MINISTRY OF 

LaBsour AND Nationat Service, London Appointments 

Office, 1-6, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 
TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN.—DepartTMents oF 


Locrc AND Morat Puttosopny. Applications are 
invited tor an Assistant in each of the Depurtments of Logic 
and Moral Philosophy. Salary £400 or £450, according to 
qualifications and experience. —H Butcnart, Secretary, 
The University. Aberdeen 

VERSEAS EMPLOYMENT.—RHODES UNIVER- 
( ) SITY COLLEGE, GRAHAMSTOWN, SA.— 
Applic ations are invited for 1947 for the post of LECTURER 
IN LAW. Salary: Men—-450 by £25 to £600. Women 
—{350 by £25 to £500. Will be required to lecture in 
Mercantile Law, Evidence, minor parts of Roman-Dutch 
Law and Public International Law. Private practice may 
be allowed subject to certain conditions. Further particulars 
and application forms may be obtained on written request 
which should state date of birth, brief details of qualifications 
and experience including present employment and quoting 


reference No. F.A.627 addressed to LONDON APPOINT- 
MENTS Orrice, 1-6, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 
Closing date for receipt of completed application forms is 
31 August, 1946. 


| PORTSMOUTH EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 

PorTsMOUTH TRAINING COLLEGE. Principal: Miss 
D. Dymonp, M.A. WANTED in September, if possible, 
a Lecturer in Sociology and Social History. Good qualifi- 
cations essential. For further particulars and appiication 


forms apply to The Registrar. The Municipal College, 
Portsmouth.—E.. G Barnard M.A. Chief Education 
Officer 


pREP. Schoolmaster, Camb. grad., desires res. post to coach 
| boy summer hols., for C. E. exam. Highest refs.—Box 622. 
pores WARDEN wanted for work in Women’s 
Land Army Hostels. Applicants should be between 
the ages of 35 and 45 and have domestic science training 
with experience in catering and Food Office Returns. The 
post entails travelling in England and Wales. Starting 
salary £208 p.a., residential and travelling expenses. Apply 
Hostre_s DerartmMent, Women’s Land Army, 6, C vem a4 
Street, London, 8.W 
wt JOHN'S COLLEGE, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. 
" Applications are invited from qualified members of 
the Church of England for the position of Professor of 
English Literature in this College of the University of 
Manitobe. Please write by airmail to the WARDEN, giving 
full details of qualifications and experience. Salary $3000.00 
Term begins September 30. 








SUMMER SAILINGS 
ORKNEY and SHETLAND 
LEITH and ABERDEEN 


Write for Booklet to;— 
THE WORTH OF SCOTLAND & ORKNEY & 
SHETLAND STEAM NAVIGATION CO. LID., 





Dept .7. Mat. ws’ Quay, Aberdeen, or 
Dept. 17. 1 ToWer Place. Leith. 
NOTE: St. Magnus Hotel, Hillswick, fully booked 


tii 9th September. 
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Cook, good salary, resident or non-resident 


wl 
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+UDAN 
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to 


Sudan 


an 
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Government. 


of 


University 
limits : 
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YHE PRIORY SCHOOL, CHESTER. Boarding and 
Day School. Wanted for September resident Assistant 
aster to take Maths., Geography and General Science, 
irmham Scale, Residence in return for Headmaster’s 
Also: Froebel-Trained Mistress, to take charge 
Junior Form, non-resident Burnham Scale (New). Also : 
| Applications 
th copies of three testimonials to the HEADMASTER at 
4, Watergate St., Chester, Immediately 
GOVERNMENT. — Sudan Government 
requires an* Assistant Commissioner for Archaeology 
assist the Commissioner in the administration of the 
Antiquities Service, including conservation of 
cient monuments ; supervision of excavation of ancient 
es ; and care of the archaeological collection of the Sudan 
Qualifications : knowledge and experience 
some branch of near East or North African Archaeology. 
Degree in Archaeology advantageous Age 
25 to 34 for Pensionable service. Applicants over 


may be considered for Provident Fund Contract. 


Appointment on Provident Fund Contract, with security 
for 7 or more years after probationary period on scale 


LE.560 — 630 — 700 — 770 — 840 
1,080 —1,170 — 1,270 (all 


St 
ca 


— 920 — 1,000 — 

biennial) — 1,400 (triennial). 
arting salary to be determined according to age, qualifi- 
tions and experience. Appointment by secondment 


under the Federated Superannuation Scheme for Univer- 


sit 


ies is possible. Appointment on probation for pensionable 


service may be offered in certain circumstances, in which 


case the scale will be approximately 


Al 


v 17)”, lower. Outfit 
lowance of £60 payable on appointment if starting salary 


does not exceed £E.600 on probationary contract for pension 


£E.700 on Provident Contract 


at 
pa 
an 


No income tax in the Sudan at present 


Cl 
col 


fre 


Buckingham 


STEAMSHIP CO. 


Cost of living allowance 
35°, of salary up to a maximum of £E.15 per month 
yable on salaries up to and including £E.1,200 per 
num progressively reduced rate on ay: salaries. 
LE.1=£1 Os. 6d. 
osing date for applications 31 August, 1946 Papers 
mtaining full information for Candidates are obtainable 
ym the SuDAN AGENT in London, Wellington House, 
Gate, London, S.W.1. Mark envelopes 
Archacology.”’ 
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CAPETOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 
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ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
LTD. 





1946 


4 Ee iE _ ERSITY OF LIVERP« 
Oe Mustc.—The Council of the U 
appli.acions for this newly established coreg 
involve whole-time duties during the autumn and 
te-ars ouily. Salary £750 per annum, together wan't 
an=ation within the Federated Supera inuation S Ste: 
Universities. The appointment will date > from o- 
1947, or from such later date as may b irtanged ay 
—_— ulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by 
Ppl tions (14 copies) should be received nop | hy 





Ww ttember, 1946. Candidates who are oy, Tseas 
make application by cablegram, naming three <n 
England.—Stanitey DuMBeLt, Regis: = 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LEIC! ‘STER —Applica 
{ tions are invited for the post of RE GISTRAR of 
the ©ollege. Salary £850 p.a. with par Uicipation in the 





Federated Superannuation System for | 





to cOmamence as soon as possible, Fu: culars 
be obtained from the REGISTRAR to whesn rik 
shod be submitted not later than 3! August. 


\ ANTED in September junior Mathematics Mis 
Honours degree or good Mathematics io be 
degree. Training desirable but not essential, ly Tee 
HEApMIstTRESS, South Park High School, Lincoln. 
"OUNG woman graduate (History Honours), Civil 
Service administrative grade experience, seeks inter- 
esting work Interested history, education, literature, 
architecture —Box 598. 


EDUCATIONAL 
\XCELLENT interesting course on “SPEAK 
Dp PUBLIC” by international lecturer Dewk ne 
Hi.ary Pace, 66, Barkston Gardens, S.W.5. FRO. 477% 
1IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK (official Book of 
\ 3 Association of Headmistresses).—Parents \ 
information about Public Schools and Careers 
oom the chore, Just published 10/6, by post Il/L— 
OOKSELLERS or DEANE’Ss, 31, Mus 
on eum Street, London 
NSTITU TO ESPANOL.—Special course for graduates, 
undergraduates, and members. Particulars from th 
Secretary, 58, Princes Gate, S.W.7. Ken. 3139. 
PPNEU. Boys’ Preparatory School, DESMOOR, 
Malquoits, Ewhurst, Surrey. Headmaster : Cm 
PERKIN, B.A. (Oxon.), late headmaster of Matfield Grange, 


Kent. Autumn term begins 20 September. 
\ TANTED private Spanish lessons, conversution 
grammar.—Box 643 


EXHIBITIONS 
RCADE GALLERY. Present Day Painters. July 8 
—August 17. 28, Old Bond Street. 
| ERNARD SHAW EXHIBITION. National Book 
July 27 to August 


League, 7, Albemarle Street, W.1 
24. 10 to 6 except Sundays 
*ERMANY UNDER CONTROL EXHIBITION. 
¥ Daily 10 am—9 p.m. Sun. | pm—9 EX- 
a UNTIL AUG. Sth. Oxford Street FTocenhan 
ourt Road end). Admission 6d 


| | AMPSTEAD Artists’ Council, 1, Hampstead Hil 
Gardens, Rosslyn Hill, N.W . First Summer 
Exhibition until August 2., 12.30—6. 3 


SOLDIER EXHIBIT 1ON —Messrs. Ham 
Regent Street, W.1. Daily 9 a.m. to Spm 
Model Soldiers and Battle Dioramas. 
— Tate Gallery.—American Painting trom we [i 
century to the present day. Admission Free. Week 
days 10-6, Sundays 2-6. Open until August 5th. 
HOTELS, &c. 
}yOURNEMOUTH.—TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL 
> has re-opened and has first class accommodation and 
service AVAILABLE NOW. Finest “_ facing the 
sea. Suites and private bathrooms. Tel 
+ORNWALL.—Holiday at the WHITE HART HOTEL, 
( LAUNCESTON Excellent centre for Touring, 
Trout and Salmon fishing. Golf, riding. 


\ ODEL 
leys, 
Silver collection. 


Wo .KESTONE.—PRINCES HOTEL. In the kee of 
the Leas. In the path of the Sun. Re-opened and 
re-decorated after de-requisitioning. A first-class 


for your holiday and for long period residence. 
Private suites and bathrooms. Fully Licensed. Shop, 
theatres and recreation. Tel.: 2850 

‘EW FOREST Holiday, exquisite scenery, i 
i walks (hills, woods, moorlands Excellent food; 
H. & C. basins, electrit light, main water, central heating 
bathing river Avon 2 mins. away. Riding and fishing a 
be arranged.—ArpDEN Lopce, Godshill Wood, Fording 
bridge, Hants. 

*UMMER Holidays for preparatory aches boys, near 
s sea, hills. Prospectus.—Ra4ckett, St. Chad’s, Presa 
tyn, N. Wales. 


_ NEW FOREST. For rest and recreation. Ass 
centre for the coastline running from 1 
to Milford-on-Sea. EAST CLOSE HOTEL, HINTON 


Nr. CHRISTCHURCH, may be your solution. 


HOUSES or FLATS TO LET, &c. 
UGUST : To let furn. New Forest bungalow, all a 
f 5 beds, 10 gns.; beach hut 2 gns. Devas, 
Campden, Glos. 
\ ANTED unfurn. flat, 4 or 5 rooms, self-contained for 
\ foreign Embassy Annexe, nr Portland PI —Box 635. 


CONCERTS 

OYAL ALBERT HALL 
B.B.C. announces 52nd Season 

Henry Woop 

PROMENADE CONCERTS 
Tomorrow (Sat.) and nightly at 7 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conductors : 
Sir Apaian Bout 


Associate Conductor : 


Basi. CAMERON 








Portugal St.. Kingsway, W.C.2 





oud published by Tae Sractraror, 


Ltp., at its 


offices, 99 Gower St., 


pa 
WURRFY—ST. MICHAEL'S, LIMPSFIELD.—Physics 104-7, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. CONSTANT LAMBERT 
, and Chemistry Coaching required in September— Telistone: Avenue (001 Tickets: 3/-, 6/-, 7/6; Prom. (at doors only) 2/-, at Hall 
Girls Public School. Please apply at once to the Principal ? alae : (Ken. 8212) and usual ‘Agents 
Entered as secon |-class mail matter at New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896 Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Lro., 


London, W.( Friday, July 26, 1946. 
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